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RADE ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment which opens in Habana on Novem- 
ber 21 will be the largest, most complex, and 
most significant economic conference in history. 

The agenda of the conference will be the pro- 
posed charter for an international trade organ- 
ization, embracing not only the constitution of 
an international agency to deal with trade and 
employment problems but also a detailed code 
of international conduct with respect to commer- 
cial policy, employment policy, international in- 
vestment and economic development, restrictive 
business practices, and intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements. 

The tasks of the conference are tremendous 
and unprecedented. But so also are the prepa- 
rations which have led to its convocation. Never 
before in history has the groundwork for any 
international conference, whether political or 
economic, been so carefully laid. 

The eve of the world Conference on Trade and 
Employment is an appropriate occasion for re- 
viewing the origin and development of the rro 
charter and how it looks at this stage in the 
s process of negotiation. 


Origin and Development 


The charter which will come before the Ha- 
bana meeting originated in the Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment 
rissued by the Government of the United States 
in December 1945 after many months of inten- 
sive technical work based upon studies con- 
ducted throughout the war years. The Proposals 
set forth in broad outline the structure of an in- 
ternational trade organization and laid down a 
‘series of general propositions on which to base 
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HE GENEVA CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 


Introduction 


a code of conduct in international commercial 
relations. The Proposals were commended to 
the consideration of the governments and peoples 
of the world by the Governments of both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. In the 
months subsequent to their publication they were 
studied by business and other private interests 
in the United States and throughout the world, 
and several other governments expressed them- 
selves as being in general agreement with their 
objectives. 

The issuance of the Proposals led to action by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. At its first meeting in February 1946, 
the Council adopted a resolution calling for an 
international conference on trade and employ- 
ment to consider the creation of an international 
trade organization and creating a preparatory 
committee of 19 nations to arrange for the con- 
ference and prepare a draft charter for such 
an organization. 

The Preparatory Committee held its first session 
in London in October 1946. In preparation for 


Eprror’s Nore: In this and subsequent issues of the 
BULLETIN detailed provisions of the Geneva text will be 
briefly reviewed and summarized. Yor this purpose the 
various chapters and articles will be discussed under the 
following headings: General Commercial Provisions; 
Quantitative Restrictions; Employment and Economic 
Development; Restrictive Business Practices; Cartel and 
Commodity Policy ; and The Structure of the 1ro. 


1 Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America. 
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it, the Government of the United States in Sep- 
tember issued a detailed draft charter for the rro 
which was based on the Proposals. This draft 
was made public and was accepted as the basis of 
discussions at London. 

The London meeting resulted in a wide measure 
of agreement. The new draft charter which 
emerged was better balanced than the original 
United States draft and was improved in many 
respects. The chapter relating to employment 
policy was broadened and made more flexible. A 
new chapter on economic development was added, 
which gave recognition to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the less-developed countries of the world. 
Agreement was reached on the basic issues of 
commercial policy, restrictive business practices, 
commodity agreements, and the structure of an 
international trade organization. 

The London draft charter required further de- 
tailed consideration, both as to form and substance. 
Accordingly, the Preparatory Committee agreed 
to meet again at Geneva in April 1947 for the pur- 
pose of arriving at final recommendations for the 
world conference. Meanwhile a drafting com- 
mittee was set up, which, after five weeks of con- 
tinuous sessions at Lake Success, New York, in 
January and February, produced an edited and 
clarified version of the London charter. 

In preparation for the Geneva meeting the Gov- 
ernment of the United States held public hear- 
ings on the London charter in seven cities of the 
United States during February and March 1947. 
Views were expressed at these hearings by many 
leading business, agricultural, labor, and civic or- 
ganizations, and their suggestions were carefully 
reviewed by an interdepartmental committee es- 
tablished for the purpose. The New York draft 
of the charter was the subject of detailed and 
thorough hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance under the chairmanship of Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin, and the suggestions emerg- 
ing from these hearings were also reviewed in 
preparation for the Geneva meeting. 

The task of the Geneva session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee was twofold: first, to complete 
the charter; second, and of equal importance, to 
carry out detailed negotiations among the 18 coun- 
tries present looking toward the conclusion of a 
general agreement on tariffs and trade, embody- 
ing concessions with respect to tariffs and pref- 
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erences. Work on the charter began in May, co 
tinued throughout the summer, and was complet 
on August 22, when in a final plenary session 
Preparatory Committee adopted the Geneva ch 
ter for presentation to the world conference. 
negotiation of the general agreement on tariffs ar 
trade should be finished in time to permit its pub 
lication about November 15. 
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The Geneva Charter 
The Geneva charter differs in important 









spects from its predecessors. of 1 

First, it is a considered instrument. It repr ™ 
sents the deliberate judgment of the delegation and 
at Geneva as to what their respective government 
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would in fact be likely to accept. This judgmer 
while not committing the governments concerned "& 
was arrived at only after a careful weighing ¢ cip! 
public and political opinion and of proposals made 14" 
by many national and international groups ani oth 
organizations. tar 
Secondly, the Geneva charter is a better instraf tax 
ment than its predecessors. Its provisions ang roo 
clearer, more concrete, tougher, and more work¢ thi: 
able. It gives greater promise of holding to thi tion 
road on the long journey for which it is designedg ene 
Thirdly, it provides a wider base for interna} Th 
tional economic cooperation. In particular, nev} eon 
provisions have been introduced dealing with th pre 
broad field of international investment and laying " 
down a new code of rules in the special field off jp 
motion pictures. New material has been added} ont 
to the provisions on state trading, on economit} o¢}, 
development, on the structure and functions of the} ty 
organization, and to other provisions. neg 
The Geneva charter is a document of 9 chapters} py, 
and 100 articles. The purposes of the rro are sé} , . 
out in chapter I. Chapter IT deals with the mait-| o¢ 
tenance of employment and economic activity. o>; 
Chapter III is directed to the stimulation of} tp 
private and public international investment and] g}j 
of economic development. It incorporates the ne¥} nig 
guaranties on investment referred to above} be 
Chapters IV, V, and VI are the basic trade chap} m 
ters covering commercial policy, restrictive bus] co 
ness practices, and commodity agreements. Chap} to 
ter VII is the constitution of the rro itself} a} 
Chapters VIII and IX provide for the settlement} ' 
of disputes and for miscellaneous matters commo}| an 
to the charter as a whole. TI 
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|. General Commercial Provisions 


7a CD ° es 
The general commercial provisions of the Ge- 


iffs ang 2eY? charter are designed to ease the lot of the 
its pul trader in getting his goods over the tariff walls, 
preferential systems, and internal barriers, and 
through the maze of red tape with which almost 
every country has surrounded itself. To this 
; end rules are laid down which constitute a code 


_ of reasonable behavior in the whole field of cus- 
repre toms and tariff regulation and of internal taxes 
ration) 24 requirements affecting international trade. 

nment} he first and most basic rule is non-discrimi- 
gmer nation. Article 16 of the Geneva draft accord- 
cerned ingly incorporates the most-favored-nation prin- 


ing o ciple in its unconditional form. This clause re- 
s madi quires each member of the rro to grant every 
ys anij other member equal treatment with respect to 
tariffs, customs matters generally, and internal 
instruf taxes. While certain long-standing and deeply 
ns amrooted preferential systems are excepted from 
work} this rule pending their elimination by negotia- 
to th tion, these existing preferences cannot be deep- 
ignedg ened and no new preferences can be created. 
This provision supplements and reinforces the 
commitment to negotiate for the elimination of 
preferences (article 17). 
} The second rule of basic importance, set forth 
eld Of in article 17, is that members of the rro must 
added enter into and carry out negotiations with each 
nom) other directed to the substantial reduction of 
of the} tariffs and the elimination of preferences. These 
negotiations are to be carried out on a selective, 
ptels} product-by-product basis, and conducted in such 
se oa a way that reductions in non-preferential rates 
mail! of duty will limit, reduce, or eliminate the dis- 
AvitY.| criminations in favor of the countries entitled 
n of to preferential rates. This does not mean that 
t and) all preferences can be completely eliminated over- 
eneW! night. The speed with which preferences can 
bove| be eliminated and tariffs substantially reduced 
chap’; must depend upon developments in the actual 
bus | course of negotiations. But the ultimate goal is 
Jhap-} to reduce tariffs to moderate levels applied on 
tself.| a basis free from discrimination. 
ment} The first stage in the negotiations on tariffs 
mon} and preferences is nearing completion at Geneva. 
The concessions resulting from these negotiations 
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will be embodied in a general agreement on tar- 
iffs and trade among the 18 countries present at 
Geneva. Once the charter is adopted and the rro 
set up, the plan is that these 18 countries will form 
a tariff committee within the rro to conduct 
further negotiations with the other members of 


the organization. The results of these further 
negotiations will then be incorporated in the gen- 
eral agreement along with the concessions origi- 
nally provided for. Thus, the implementation of 
the article on tariffs and preferences will have 
made substantial headway by the time of the 
Habana conference and will place before it this 
concrete example of achievement. 

A third fundamental rule is that members must 
not resort to internal measures which would de- 
feat the purposes of the rules laid down with re- 
gard to customs matters and possibly nullify tariff 
concessions which had been negotiated. Accord- 
ingly, discriminatory excise taxes, which impose 
a higher rate on the imported product than on 
the domestic, would be forbidden, and members 
weuld not be allowed to use other discriminatory 
internal regulations for the purpose of affording 
protection to domestic industries. 

An important clause of the Geneva draft is that 
which would prevent members from adopting ia 
the future internal quantitative or “mixing” reg- 
ulations which require the use or consumption of 
a specified minimum of domestic products. This 
device, while employed only to a limited extent 
at present, is an extremely effective method of 
restricting trade and threatens to become wide- 
spread unless countries agree to refrain from 
adopting further measures of this kind. 

Special provisions have been made for dealing 
with internal regulations affecting motion-picture 
films. A new article on this subject (article 19) 
was worked out on the assumption that the eco- 
nomic peculiarities of the film trade make import 
duties an unsuitable device for affording legiti- 


‘mate protection to national film industries. As a 


counterpart of import duties, therefore, article 19 
establishes for the film trade alone an approved 
protective device in the form of screen quotas 








which reserve a portion of screen time for do- 
mestic films, and screen quotas are of course made 
negotiable in the same manner as tariffs. A most 
important feature of article 19 is the further pro- 
vision that no screen time other than that re- 
served for domestic films may be allocated in any 
manner. A few existing preferential film quotas 
are permitted to continue, but their incidence may 
not be increased, and no new quotas of this type 
may be introduced. In general, therefore, this 
provision means a guaranty of free competition 
in film markets everywhere, except to the ex- 
tent that nations may produce their own films 
for domestic exhibition. As a consequence of pro- 
viding nations with a legitimate means of pro- 
tecting their domestic film trade, all other dis- 
criminatory devices of all kinds would be out- 
lawed. Under the charter as it now stands there 
can be no renter or distributor quotas, no discrim- 
inatory taxes, no trading of special privileges be- 
tween nations, and none of the other discriminatory 
measures which might be devised. 

The three basic rules on general tariff matters— 
most-favored-nation treatment, reduction of tar- 
iffs and elimination of preferences, and na- 
tional treatment on internal taxes—are supple- 
mented by detailed provisions on specific types of 
trade control measures designed to do away with 
“invisible” tariffs : 

The principle of freedom of transit must be 
observed, and members may not use transit du- 
ties or other barriers to prevent the free move- 
ment across their territories of goods traded be- 
tween other countries (article 32). 

Antidumping and countervailing duties must 
be confined to the purpose of offsetting predatory 
price-cutting and may not be used to prevent nor- 
mal fair competition in international trade (ar- 
ticle 33). 

Methods of tariff valuation must be based on the 
real value of the goods on which duties are im- 
posed and may not be so managed as to conceal 
the true height of the duty or afford indirect 
protection to domestic products (article 34). 

Customs formalities and documentation require- 
ments are to be simplified (article 35) and marks 
of origin requirements applied with as little inter- 
ference to trade as possible (article 36). 

Trade regulations must be published so that 
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traders can become fully acquainted with them) 
and they must be administered fairly, with pro 
vision for review by courts or other independ 
tribunals (article 37). 

Provision is made for the rro to collect and i 









prove international trade and economic statisti) TH 


and promote standard commodity classificati 
(article 38). 

Boycotts against the goods of particular nation 
are enjoined (article 39). 









Tariff concessions and other commitments 
remove obstacles to trade may sometimes have 
foreseen results. Accordingly, it is provided in 
article 40 that concessions may be withdrawn o 
obligations suspended if, in view of unforeseen 
developments, they result in increased imports 
substantial as to cause or threaten serious inju 
to home producers. There must, however, be 
consultation with the other affected countries with 
a view to reaching agreement. If agreement is not 
reached, and the action is nevertheless taken, the 
other affected countries can then withdraw equiva- 
lent concessions. These provisions are in line with 
the established policy of the United States under 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

The other general commercial provisions deal 
with matters common in trade agreements 
Article 41 requires each member to consider sym- 
pathetically representations made by any other 
member regarding the administration of its trade 
regulations. Article 42 deals with the territorial 
application of the whole of the chapter on com- 
mercial policy and contains a special provision 
looking toward the possible formation of customs 
unions. Article 43 sets out a number of excep- 
tions usually found in trade agreements for such 
matters as sanitary measures, customs enforce 
ment regulations, and the like. 

In formulating the general commercial provi- 
sions the Preparatory Committee drew upon the 
services of experts from all the countries repre 
sented and upon the experience of the past 
Many of the detailed clauses are based upon eat 
lier multilateral, bilateral, and national instru 
ments such as the convention and statute on 
freedom of transit (Barcelona, April 20, 1921), 
the United States Antidumping Act of 1921, the 
international convention relating to the simplif- 
cation of customs formalities (Geneva, Novem- 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL COOPERATION 








T his issue of the BULLETIN contains two articles on projects 
carried out by agencies of the U.S. Government cooperatively 
with other American republics under the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The 
Committee was established in May 1938 under the Chairman- 
ship of the Department of State, as a means for carrying out 
the U.S. share in implementing agreements reached at inter- 
American conferences in 1936 and 1938 for reciprocal ex- 
changes of skills, techniques, and knowledge among the 
peoples of the Americas in cultural, scientific, social, and 
economic fields. 








A Laboratory of International Cooperation 


by Olcott H. Deming 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation is a mechanism for 
utilizing and coordinating the broad resources of 
the United States Government in promoting social 
and economic welfare and cultural interchange 
among the 21 American republics. The Com- 
mittee is an instrument of United States foreign 
policy; its Chairman and Secretariat are provided 
by the Department of State. The Congressional 
authority under which the Committee operates 
limits its program to the Western Hemisphere, 
but a proposal is now before the Congress to make 
this type of cooperation available to other coun- 
tries. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, first known as the 
Interdepartmental Committee for Cooperation 
with the American Republics, was developed and 
established in 1938 at the request of the President 
by the Under Secretary of State, who was then 
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Sumner Welles. It was a forerunner of a number 
of interdepartmental committees created to pro- 
vide the Department of State with Government- 
wide consultation on matters affecting the deter- 
mination of our foreign policies. It was a natural 
evolution in our relation with the American 
republics that such a committee and the programs 
which it sponsors should come into being. For 
many years the governments of the American 
republics have met in a series of conferences to 
discuss problems of mutual concern and to make 
recommendations for joint action. With the 
development of the good neighbor policy pro- 
gressive steps were taken for more energetic joint 
action by the American republics to assure the 
gradual solution of the many economic and social 
problems which were delaying the democratic 
development of the greater American community. 

The Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
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tenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
and the Eighth International Conference of 
American States, held at Lima in 1938, had set 
forth categorically the social, economic, technical, 
cultural, and political fields in which the people of 
this Hemisphere should exchange their knowledge 
for mutual welfare and security. Each state was 
urged to take the necessary legislative action to 
implement these recommendations. During the 
early meetings of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Welles, the Chairman and repre- 
sentatives of 12 U.S. Government agencies drew 
upon the resolutions and recommendations of the 
Lima and Buenos Aires Conferences in preparing 
the U.S. Government’s proposal for putting these 
agreements into action. In the words of Mr. 
Welles the situation called for “an increasingly 
vigorous and affirmative relationship between the 
republics of this hemisphere, a _ relationship 
founded on voluntary cooperation among partners 
living as friendly neighbors in an American 
world.” 

The Committee embodied its recommendations 
for the first interdepartmental program in a re- 
port to the President which was approved by him 
and subsequently made public. The Bureau of the 
Budget, however, was not able to recommend an 
appropriation for this program, since legislation 
would be required to authorize such a new venture 
in foreign policy. In August 1939 the Congress 
passed and the President signed “an Act to au- 
thorize the President to render closer and more 
effective the relationship between the American 
republics.” This act authorized the President to 
utilize the services of Government agencies in 
carrying out the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions signed by all the American republics at the 
Lima and Buenos Aires Conferences. The Depart- 
ment of State took prompt action to implement 
this authority and the first program of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation was inaugurated with the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1941. 

With the coming of World War IT, it became ap- 
parent that this Government would have to under- 
take an immediate and large-scale program with 
the other American republics in order to assure 
concerted action for Hemisphere security, to as- 
sure the procurement and development of strategic 
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resources, to cement more closely social and com. 
mercial relations, and to aid those governments in 
replacing the services and commodities formerly 
supplied by the Axis powers. The principal or 
ganization set up to accomplish these purposes 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Americap 
Affairs, with broad independent authority and 
substantial appropriations at its disposal. The 
program of the Interdepartmental Committee 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation continued t 
grow on a modest scale, geared to the long- 
permanent needs of the Hemisphere. 
fields the work of the two organizations supple 
mented each other. 

Certain projects were begun by the Coordi 
nator’s office on an experimental basis and w 
subsequently taken over by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
as they proved their permanent place in the con 
duct of our foreign policy. Examples are the 
maintenance of cultural centers and U.S. librar 
ies abroad, aid to American schools in Latin 
America, and distribution of books, music, 
art materials. Since 1943 these programs hav 
been administered by the Department of State 
with funds appropriated through the Commi 
With the termination of the war the remaini 
activities of the former Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs were curtailed 
transferred in May 1946 to the Department of 
State where they have been consolidated under 
a Government corporation known as the Institute} . 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

The present Interdepartmental Committee is} tio 
composed of a representative from each of the} th 
12 agencies of this Government which are com} St; 
ducting cooperative projects with the other Amer} co 
ican republics. In addition, there are representa} th: 
tives from a number of agencies which have com} Dt 
ducted programs in the past or have an actual o fre 
potential interest in certain fields of inter-Amert} V4 
can cooperation. The Chairman of the Commit} & 
tee is the Assistant Secretary of State for public} ™ 
affairs, William Benton. The Department of to 
State also provides a small Secretariat to serv 
the Full Committee, the Executive Committe, 
and certain standing subcommittees in coordt 
nating the programs and budgets of the various 
agency members and in assuring consultation 
among them and with interested offices of the De 
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partment on policies and procedures affecting the 
program. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation is probably unique 
among committees in the directness of participa- 
tion by other Federal agencies in recommending 
foreign policies in this field and in executing 
action programs abroad. It is also noteworthy 
that the Committee receives its operating funds 
through a special appropriation made annually to 
the Department of State. The procedure is an 
effective one which has been marked from the start 
by close and cordial cooperation among the agen- 
cies concerned. The Department of State annu- 


.} ally requests the member agencies of the Interde- 


partmental Committee to submit their plans and 
the estimated costs of the projects they propose to 
undertake with the other republics in the follow- 
ing fiscal year. Any Government agency may 
request consideration of its proposals, whether or 
not it has been a member of the Committee in the 


‘| past. These proposals are drawn together by the 


Secretariat of the Committee and examined by a 
subcommittee made up of representatives of the 
agencies and officers of the Department of State. 
When this reviewing committee is satisfied that 
the proposed program is sound, it is presented to 
the Full Interdepartmental Committee for ap- 
proval. In the subsequent defense of the pro- 
posed program before the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress, the Department of State calls 
upon agency representatives to explain and defend 
individual items in the budget. When the Con- 
gress has determined the amount of the appropria- 
tion to be made available for Committee activities, 
the funds are turned over to the Department of 
State for allocation. This allocation is done ‘in 
consultation with Committee members to assure 
that an equitable and balanced program results. 
During the year the Executive Committee is called 
frequently to discuss problems arising in the 
various agencies in connection with their pro- 
grams or to consider adjustments in the financial 
requirements of agencies. Any member is free 
to place items on the agenda for discussion. 

In addition to the Executive Committee, several 
subject-matter subcommittees advise the Depart- 
ment of State on program matters of inter-agency 
concern. The principal subcommittees are those 
on Exchange of Persons, Publications and Trans- 
lations, Transportation, and Budget. 
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The fact that agency members of the Committee 
rely on the Department of State for appropriations 
is the basic assurance that these programs will be 
in conformity with U.S. foreign policy. It also 
means that the Department of State will not suc- 
cumb to any tendency to enter into direct opera- 
tions of projects which clearly fall within the 
competency of the regularly established and spe- 
cialized agencies of Federal Government. All 
Government agencies have authority to carry out 
certain work in foreign countries if such activity 
is directly related to the fulfilment of their domes- 
tic responsibilities. However, they must look to 
the Department of State for the conduct abroad 
or at home of programs which are primarily part 
of foreign policy. Such programs do, in fact, add 
greatly to the competence of agencies to cope with 
domestic problems. Our specialists secure data 
and experience under an environment which can- 
not be found at home; the production of com- 
modities needed in our economy is stimulated ; and 
the interest in and ability to purchase American 
goods is developed. These are natural by-products 
of scientific and cultural cooperation between the 
peoples of this Hemisphere. 

A number of the resolutions and agreements 
signed at the Buenos Aires and Lima Conferences 
call for the sharing of scientific, technical, social, 
and administrative knowledge in addition to ex- 
changes in the cultural fields such as the arts, let- 
ters, and education. It was evident from the be- 
ginning that the United States would have a ma- 
jor responsibility for bringing our specialized 
knowledge and skills to bear on the special needs 
in the other American republics for this type of 
assistance. Much of this country’s progress in 
the social, economic, managerial, and administra- 
tive fields has been made during the last two gen- 
erations, and United States specialists in these 
fields can reach into their own experience in help- 
ing the people of other nations solve problems 
which we have but recently overcome in our own 
society. 

In view of the apparent need throughout the 
Hemisphere for the specialized and technical re- 
sources of this Government, it is not surprising 
that among the first agencies to start cooperative 
projects with the other Americen republics were 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, and Labor, the Library of Congress, the 
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Smithsonian Institution, and the Public Health 
Service. 

The Department of State was not included in 
the first appropriation for the Committee pro- 
grams. Since 1941, however, the Department has 
shared in the Committee budget to carry on cul- 
tural activities which no specialized agency of 
this Government was equipped to handle. The 
Department had established a Division of Cultural 
Relations as early as 1938, and funds were allo- 
cated to this Division for the first time in 1941 
through the Interdepartmental Committee to fos- 
ter the exchange of graduate students and pro- 
fessors. The Department has since assumed di- 
rect responsibility under the Committee program 
for the maintenance of cultural institutes and 
United States libraries in Latin America, for the 
exchange of specialists, for the exchange and dis- 
tribution of current books and cultural materials, 
and for aiding American schools in Latin Amer- 
ica. These programs assure a balance between 
the technical and specialized projects conducted 
by other Government agencies and the more spe- 
cifically cultural projects conducted as an integral 
part of the work of our embassies and consulates 
in Latin America. 

The Department of State also provides, through 
the Central Translating Division, the essential 
translating services for the Committee. Gov- 
ernment publications which supplement the 
technical training or project work of agencies are 
translated in Spanish, Portuguese, or French, 
depending upon the country or intended use. 
The Central Translating Office was established in 
1940 on the recommendation of the Committee 
and since that time has been supplied with a por- 
tion of its funds annually through the Committee. 

An excellent example of the scientific and tech- 
nical objectives and accomplishments of the Com- 
mittee program may be given by the work of the 
Department of Agriculture over the past six 
years. From small beginnings this program has 
grown to such an extent that there are now eight 
cooperative agricultural stations in the other re- 
publics, and some 290 research and demonstration 
projects are in progress. In addition the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture trains in the United States 
each year approximately 50 citizens from Latin 
America in various branches of agricultural 
science. Projects in the field are concerned with 


the development of blight-resistant strains of nat. 
ural rubber, the study of the causes and control of 
diseases of the coffee tree, experimentation on im- 
proved methods of extracting fibers, the growth 
of improved varieties of cinchona, from which 
quinine is extracted, and the propagation of var. 
ious plants essential to the manufacture of insecti- 
cides. It is apparent that the product of such co- 
operative projects will be beneficial to both the 
United States and the other countries concerned, 
This Government will be assured of the increased 
production of certain commodities complementary 
to U.S. production and essential to its economy 
and security. The other republics will broaden 
the base of their economy by export products, im- 
prove their agricultural techniques, and increase 
the local consumption of new or improved food 
products. Since mutual advantage is derived 
from these agricultural projects, their cost is 
shared between the governments concerned. This 
procedure has been one of the criteria for pro- 
grams carried out under the auspices of the Inter- 
departmental Committee. The United States pro- 
vides the salary of U.S. agricultural experts and 
the cost of their essential technical equipment ; the 
other government supplies local labor, lands and 
buildings, transportation within the country, and 
other services or materials. 

As an essential adjunct to the long-range effec- 
tiveness of the Department of Agriculture’s work 
in Latin America, a number of young specialists 
are awarded training grants each year in the var- 
ious bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, 
These persons are selected by the Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of their qualifications and 
remain in the United States on an average of one 
full year, The great majority of them re-enter 
government service when they return to their na- 
tive land and introduce American methods and 
standards of agricultural practice. Here again 
the costs are shared by the two governments con- 
cerned, sometimes on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
sometimes on a matching-grant basis. It is the 
long-range objective of the agricultural programs, 
as well as of all other technical projects conducted 
through the Committee, to transfer to nationals of 
the other republics, by demonstration and teach- 
ing, the technical knowledge which will enable 
other peoples to help themselves in solving prob- 
lems concerning their social and economic wel- 
fare. 
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Projects similar in method and objective to 
those of the Department of Agriculture are con- 
ducted by the other agency members of the Com- 
mittee in their fields of competence and respon- 
sibility. They cover a broad range of human en- 
deavor in the technical, economic, and social field. 
Long-range projects are under way with the other 
American republics in public health, census and 
statistical studies, public administration, library 
science, geological and mineral investigations, 
weather reporting and observations, labor and 
safety standards, studies on the protection of child- 
hood, anthropological investigations, social secu- 
rity administration, land and wildlife resources, 
transportation, and civil aviation. 

Though the fields of cooperation are as diversi- 
fied as the needs and cultures of the American 
people, these projects have the same origin and 
the same objective, and form a channel for the 
flow of American technical and scientific knowl- 
edge to be applied in solving problems of mutual 
concern. Throughout this Hemisphere, U.S. ex- 
perts are working side by side with citizens of the 
other American republics on projects in which the 
labor and the cost are shared. Mutual respect and 
understanding are the natural by-products result- 
ing from the exchange of knowledge and ideas in 
the common struggle to solve common problems. 
The technical men and women of the Americas are 
among the best proponents of the democratic prin- 
ciple of working with one’s hands and mind in 
pursuit of a better way of doing things to bring 
about a better way of life. They are a living and 
convincing demonstration of democracy. 

During the past year 162 U.S. technicians were 
stationed in the other republics. At the same time 
327 men and women, most of them destined for 
employment in some branch of their own govern- 
ments, were receiving training in the United States 
under the direction of agency members of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation ; 308 students from the Ameri- 
can republics were attending universities or study- 
ing in industrial plants, aided by grants from the 
Department of State and fellowships from our 
universities and colleges. During the same year, 
249 professors, teachers, and specialists in various 
technical and cultural fields were exchanged be- 
tween the United States and the other American 
republics, adding their weight to the exchange of 
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ideas and knowledge and strengthening the com- 
mon bonds of democratic ideals in this American 
Hemisphere. 

The programs conducted through the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation are an experiment in foreign 
policy which has proved to be a small investment 
for the returns received. From the dollar-and- 
cents point of view, in the year 1946-47—the last 
year for which full statistics are available—the 
other American republics invested approximately 
$7,000,000 in this work to the U.S. investment of 
$4,000,000. One hundred and thirty-five U.S. ex- 
perts have been loaned to the other American re- 
publics to advise and consult with them ; this Gov- 
ernment has been reimbursed for approximately 
50 percent of the cost of the salary and expenses 
of these experts. 

In the two years since the war’s end, the United 
Nations has been established, and the scope of its 
organization and activities has steadily increased. 
Much of the program of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
complements and reinforces the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and its various 
specialized agencies. The Committee’s work and 
accomplishments are living realities of the dec- 
laration of the United Nations “to practice toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors,” and “To achieve international 
cooperation in solving international problems of 
‘an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character .. .” (preamble and article 1). Par- 
ticularly do the aims, methods, and accomplish- 
ments of the Committee program forward the pur- 
poses of the Economic and Social Council set 
forth in article 55: 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 


a. higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational cooperation; and 

ec. universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 








As the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions grow in policy and activities, closer relation- 
ships will be developed with the projects the U.S. 
Government is now carrying on through the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation. A pattern of relationship is 
already apparent in such a project as the 1950 
census of the Hemisphere. Starting in 1942, 
statistical agencies of the U.S. Government, led by 
the Bureau of the Census, began cooperative pro- 
grams under the Interdepartmental Committee for 
assisting other American republics in organizing 
and standardizing their statistical services. In 
1943 the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
started a movement for taking a census of the 
peoples of the Americas in 1950—the first hemi- 
spheric census ever to be taken. Under Committee 
auspices, the U. S. Census Bureau, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the U.S. Office of Vital Statistics, 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics have 
planned and executed a coordinated program in 
preparation for the census. Experts from those 
agencies have visited, consulted, and worked with 
the governmental statistical authorities and staffs 
of the other American republics for the past two 
years. Trainees from those staffs have come to 
the United States and have engaged in intensive 
training programs given by the Federal agencies 
in statistical procedure, organization, and use. 
When the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council became active, it endorsed and encouraged 
the 1950 census of the Western Hemisphere as an 
example which might be followed by other coun- 
tries. In September 1947 the first Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Congress was held in Washington, 
D.C., jointly with the United Nations World 
Statistical Congress and other international sta- 
tistical conferences. Observers from  xcosoc 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization at- 
tended the sessions of the American republics’ 
representatives in which plans were further re- 
fined and crystallized for the census of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. A resolution was adopted 
thanking the United States Government for the 
indispensable technical assistance given the other 
governments in their preparations for the census. 

Much of the work of the Interdepartmental 
Committee is directly in support of the purposes 
and objectives of unesco. The program of the 
Library of Congress, for example, for the exchange 
of books and bibliographies, library administra- 
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tion and servicing techniques, consultation among 
librarians, and other cultural-exchange activities, 
constitutes activities which uNxsco is stimulating 
among all countries. The eight agricultural ex- 
periment stations, built up gradually in the last 
six years by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with other American republics, have 
much to contribute on tropical agriculture to the 
Hylean Amazon project of ungsco. The personnel 
and anthropological work of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, which has carried on projects under the 
Interdepartmental Committee, should furnish 
valuable information regarding the relation of 
tropical peoples to the land and their social cus- 
toms and history. The assistance given other 
American republics in the science and administra- 
tion of public health services by the U.S. Public 
Health Service has been closely associated with the 
work of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
will be related to programs of the World Health 
Organization. Advanced and accurate techniques 
in monetary research and fiscal administration are 
needed in the program of the International Bank 


. for Reconstruction and Development and the In- 


ternational Monetary Fund. The Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy of the Department 
of State has therefore expressed considerable in- 
terest in seeing a continuation and growth of the 
Interdepartmental Committee project carried on 
by the Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, to train economists of the other 
American republics in research methods on 
balance-of-payments and national-income com- 
putations. 

These are a few illustrations of how the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation is working toward and furthering 
programs of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. The relation of the programs sponsored 
through the Committee to those of the emerging 
international organizations in the cultural, so- 
cial, and economic fields will become closer and 
more effective as the relationship between national 
and international responsibility in attacking the 
world problems in these fields becomes more clear. 

The American people are being called on with 
increasing urgency to supply the peoples of the 
world with material and moral assistance in their 
struggle for economic security, social well-being, 
and peace. The United States is a storehouse of 
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material wealth and technical “know-how” in an 
economically sick and politically disturbed world. 
This country has applied its technical knowledge 
and democratic principles in the development of 
its material resources to produce one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. Wecan and are 
sharing our material wealth with other peoples. 
However, this is only a temporary relief which we 
can only temporarily provide. It will assure the 
survival of people but not necessarily the sur- 
vival of free government and democratic prin- 
ciples. Unless we transfer to the hands and minds 
of these peoples the knowledge and skills which 
will enable them to master their particular 
physical and social environments, they cannot se- 


cure for themselves the basic economic security 
essential to individual well-being and international 
peace. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation has proven an effective 
means of marshaling the technical and cultural 
resources of this country for attacking the long- 
range problems of peoples anxious to help them- 
selves. It has been characterized by a minimum 
outlay of our material resources and the maximum 
transfer of knowledge and skills. This knowledge 
and these skills are the tools with which we have 
built our democracy, and they may well be used 
elsewhere in the world in solving economic and 
social problems and in assuring the understanding 
and practice of democracy. 


Agricultural Cooperation With the American Republics 


by Ross Moore 


Introduction 

The United States has been cooperating with 
the other republics of this Hemisphere in almost 
all phases of human activity. This cooperation 
was authorized by the Congress of the United 
States in 1939 * to “render closer and more effective 
the relationships between the American repub- 
lics.” The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is playing a vital role in this broad pro- 
gram—a role made vital by the nature of the 
economy of the Hemisphere where, outside of the 
United States, from 60 to 85 percent of the people 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and by the 
degree to which the agriculture of the other peo- 
ples is, or can be made, complementary to our 
own economy. The Department of Agriculture 
of the United States and the ministries of agri- 
culture of the other republics, after many studies 
and discussions, are agreed as to the principles 
upon which agricultural cooperation between 
countries should be based. 

First, cooperation should be in complementary 
fields of agricultural enterprise, and of such nature 
as to enable each country to increase its productive 
and distributive efficiency so that there may be 
less disparity between countries in their total ef- 
ficiencies. Secondly, an increase in the efficiency 
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of production and distribution can best be 
achieved by the maximum re-use of technical ex- 
perience through the transfer of applicable scien- 
tific knowledge and skill from places where they 
are most highly developed to areas where they 
might effectively be applied. Cooperation among 
countries, therefore, should be of such a nature as 
to facilitate the ready transfer and adaptation of 
such experience. Thirdly, cooperation should be 
founded upon selected self-interests of the nations 
concerned, designed to advance these interests and 
thus merit the continuing support of the peoples 
and their governments. 


Principles in Action 

The countries of the Hemisphere now generally 
understand and accept the above principles of ag- 
ricultural cooperation. Projects involving the co- 
operative establishment of agricultural stations 
have grown from one in 1942 to eight at present. 
More than 290 research and demonstration proj- 
ects are currently in progress related to produc- 
tion of crops significant to the economies of the 
other republics and complementary to the agri- 
culture and the general economy of the United 
States. The support for these projects by the 
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other American republics has grown from about 
$500,000 in the year 1943 to approximately 
$4,000,000 in 1947. 

The character of this program varies from 
country to country depending on such factors as 
the complementary crop being emphasized, the 
level of science, knowledge, and practices em- 
ployed by the people of the area, the adaptability 
of the crop to the area, and such related problems 
as the food supply and health of the people, their 
community organization, transportation, and 
methods of marketing. For example, one of the 
greatest problems of establishing rubber in an 
isolated community is that of producing such 
foods as milk, eggs, rice, and beans in that com- 
munity. Thus, the cooperative program, with its 
principal objective of establishing a more efficient 
production of complementary crops, may be con- 
cerned with most of the factors which affect rural 
living in the areas where the crops are grown. 


Increase in Efficiency of Complementary Production 


Friendly and effective working relations between 
peoples cannot be obtained when a wide gap in 
their efficiency of production imposes sharply di- 
vergent levels of consumption and living. Effi- 
ciency of agricultural production and distribution 
and levels of living are to a major extent deter- 
mined by the degree to which adapted varieties, 
improved practices, and scientific methods are 
applied to the art of farming. Each country or 
area uses these techniques to a greater or lesser 
extent in accordance with the degree of agricul- 
tural advancement it has attained. Differences in 
efficiencies limit the kind, volume, and permanence 
of mutually advantageous relationships. In our 
striving for enduring world stability, wise utiliza- 
tion by nations of their resources is more desirable 
in our world than exploitation. 

The efficiency with which a complementary 
crop might be produced or the-advisability of its 
being produced at al! in a particular country 
depends upon many factors. Among them is 
suitability of crops to local environmental condi- 
tions. In order to test this factor in given situa- 
tions, the program of technical collaboration in- 
cludes research on coffee in Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, and Peru; on fibers in E] Salva- 
dor, Cuba, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Peru; on 
rotenone crops in Guatemala, El Salvador, Nica- 
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ragua, Ecuador, and Peru; on cacao in Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, and Peru; on cinchona in 
Guatemala, Ecuador, and Peru; on mahogany and 
other useful tropical woods in Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, Ecuador, and Peru; on py- 
rethrum in Ecuador, Peru, and Guatemala; on es- 
sential oil crops in Guatemala, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Ecuador, and Peru; on rubber in 14 coun- 
tries; on tea in Peru; and on vegetable oil crops in 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Ecuador, 
and Peru. 


Transfer and Adaptation of Experience 


The development of new crops and new tech- 
niques requires experience, either documented or 
in the minds of men. The transfer, adaptation, 
and re-use of this experience increase most effec- 
tively the efficiency of the farm enterprise in areas 
appropriate for its application. It is in this phase 
of the program that specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture make their 
most significant contribution to the cooperative 
program. 

The countries that cooperate in the program are 
generally agreed that this transfer and adapta- 
tion of knowledge and skills can best be effected in 
cooperative agricultural stations where men con- 
versant with the advanced technique may work 
with men familiar with local environments and 
people. Following trial and proven adaptation, 
the experience may be extended by various means 
to workers at all levels, from the specialists to the 
man who tills the soil. 

The agricultural stations are designed to de- 
velop and to provide technical services for the 
agriculture of the region served. The extent to 
which such services are provided by the station is 
determined by the need, the financial resources, 
and the technical personnel available. The kind 
and amount of services needed are determinéd 
through cooperative studies by authorities of the 
other country and technicians from the United 
States. 

In general, the services consist of research de- 
signed to develop appropriate kinds of plants and 
animals adapted to the local environmental con- 
ditions and to develop effective husbandry prac- 
tices which permit most efficient productivity. In 
addition to the research, the program aims to ex- 
tend desirable knowledge and skills from the tech- 
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nicians of the station and from other applicable 
world sources to the individual farm, both by ex- 
tension and by training. ' 

The research services are organized to develop 
practical solutions for the problems of production. 
The problems are listed and their relative order of 
importance to the agriculture of the community 
is determined. The quantity and quality of tech- 
nical abilities available to the station from the 
two cooperating countries are considered, and the 
problems are distributed for solution among the 
available technicians in such manner that their 
particular abilities will be most efficiently utilized. 

In the United States the use of experience is 
multiplied manyfold by extension education. The 
method and procedure of extension are also avail- 
able to the cooperating countries. 

A handful of United States specialists attached 
to a cooperative agricuitural station in another 
country can effect the transfer of appropriate 
agricultural science and practices to the minds and 
hands of their collaborators and understudies 
through on-the-job training in the research and 
extension projects at and from the station. Espe- 
cially important in the transfer is that it occur in 
the locale of the learner and of the crop. 

A few of the most promising young technicians 
and scientists in these stations come to the United 
States under cooperative financial arrangements 
to obtain further specialized training within the 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, in lab- 
oratories, field stations and projects, and in State 
colleges and experiment stations. During the fis- 
cal year 1947, 68 “in-service trainees” from 15 re- 
publics of this Hemisphere received such training. 
During the fiscal years 1944-1947 inclusive, 152 of 
these trainees from 18 countries received training 
here. 

In addition to regular United States personnel 
in the cooperative agricultural stations, other agri- 
cultural specialists were detailed on short assign- 
ments to special projects and missions in 35 other 
republics under provisions of Public Law 63 (53 
Stat. 652), approved May 3, 1939. Under the pro- 
visions of this law, technical and scientific work- 
ers of the United States Government may be 
loaned for short periods to other governments of 
this Hemisphere and to Liberia and the Philip- 
pines under specific agreements, one feature of 
which may provide for the reimbursement to the 
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United States by the other government of any por- 
tion or of all of the cost of such assignment. Each 
of these assignments was in response to a formal 
request by the cooperating government. During 
the fiscal year 1947, 158 agricultural officials and 
specialists came to the United States from 18 of 
the other American republics on special govern- 
mental or private missions in search of experience 
which might be applied in their official or profes- 
sional jobs. 


Cooperation Founded on Mutual Self-Interest 

Information gained through research is directly 
applicable in the area where it is developed, and 
is generally highly useful throughout a larger 
range of environment. This program of collab- 
oration has thereby great international signifi- 
cance and value, for the research results, mate- 
rials, and techniques developed in one country are 
frequently directly and fully applicable in several 
or many countries. Through exchanges of. seed 
and plant stocks, new germ plasm is introduced 
into plant-breeding programs here and there. In 
a like manner, working together on problems of 
mutual interest introduces and expands the use of 
ideas and methods. 

The detailed thinking and careful planning in- 
volved in research projects provide an excellent 
field for establishing closer and more effective 
relations between the technicians of each of the 
other countries and those of the United States. 
The training of personnel in other countries by 
United States technicians in the development and 
operation of a well-designed research project 
aimed to increase the efficiency of production 
within a particular country is highly satisfying 
to the technicians of both countries. In guiding 
the maximum re-use of experience and skills under 
new environmental conditions, the United States 
scientist not only builds better general under- 
standing between himself and his associates of the 
other country but higher research efficiency is also 
developed in himself and in his associates. 


Tingo Maria Station—An Example of Collaboration 

The agricultural station established at Tingo 
Maria in the Huanuco Province of central Peru 
is the first such station to result from United 
States technical collaboration with the other 
American republics. It has become the Peruvian 
Government service organization for the frontier 
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agricultural development of the Amazonas region 
of Peru. 

The most fully developed portions of Peru are 
the inter-Andean high plain and the desert-like 
coastal lands where land utilization is limited by 
the available water supply for irrigation. The 
Amazonas region east of the Andes, which is 
largely virgin territory, offered the only new pos- 
sibility for extensive agricultural development. 
Peru recently penetrated the area from the west 
coast and the inter-Andean high plain with a high- 
way which has as its present terminus Pucalpa on 
the Ucayali River, one of the large tributaries of 
the Amazon. This line of communication with 
those populated parts entered the useful lands 
first at Tingo Maria on the Huallaga River, an 
area which was practically without people or 
domestic animals, so that it was necessary to bring 
in not only colonists but also meat, milk, fats, and 
eggs to provide food. 

Colonists from the settled provinces of Peru 
followed the construction of the highway east- 
ward into the Amazon, The colonists were socially 
heterogeneous—urban dwellers from the coastal 
cities, and workers from the large haciendas on 
the arid coast and from the mining and livestock 
regions of the high inter-mountain plateau. Only 
a small proportion had experience as farm opera- 
tors and within this group practically none had 
experience in the low-elevation, high-humidity, 
high-temperature tropics. 

The Peruvian Government early recognized that 
the potential wealth of her Amazonas lay in the 
utilization of forests and in the cultivation of 
arable lands. She also recognized that successful 
agriculture would need to be based upon ex- 
perience not yet available in this area, and in the 
dissemination of this experience to the colonists 
who would undertake the farming enterprise. 
The present agricultural station at Tingo Maria 
was started by Peru in 1938 in conjunction with a 
general Government program to promote coloniza- 
tion in the Amazonas. 

Considerable progress was made by this station 
but not sufficient to keep abreast of the increasing 
needs for new plants, animals, methods, and tech- 
niques to establish stable agricultural communities 
in this new environment. Peru recognized that 
her Amazonas held great potential for the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities needed by the 
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United States. She also believed that the United 
States possessed science and technology which, if 
joined with hers, might result in the development 
of the Amazonas region to the mutual benefit of 
our two countries. This was the basis upon which 
our cooperation was sought, and the basis for the 
understanding under which Peru and the United 
States have cooperated at Tingo Marfa since 1949, 


Transfer of Science and Techniques at Tingo Maria 


The technical services have been the principal 
field of operation for United States participation, 
through provision of technical direction, certain 
leading technicians, and scientific equipment not 
available in Peru. The Government of Peru has 
provided associate technicians and all other fa 
cilities, including the excellent physical plant for 
the needs of the station. The United States has 
maintained about six professional technicians 
while Peru has maintained about 17 professional 
and 14 subprofessional technicians. 

In addition to providing technical services for 
the farmers, a separate branch of the station main- 
tained by Peru has fostered stable colonial de 
velopment by assigning selected lands, providing 
financial loans, and by assuring an orderly de 
velopment of communities. 

The problems of agricultural production are 
evaluated and assigned to the personnel most able 
to solve the particular problems. Detailed proj- 
ects are drawn up by United States and Peruvian 
technicians. Sixty-seven such formal projects 
have been developed and pursued since the co 
operative work was initiated at the station. The 
study of problems, the development of formal 
project plans, and the carrying out of these plans 
has provided an ideal environment for the mutual 
transfer of knowledge and skills. 

The technical services are operated along two 
general lines—research and extension. It is the 
function of research to develop superior plant and 
animal stocks, husbandry, and processing prac 
tices which can result in the most efficient produc 
tion. It is the function of extension to develop 
fullest utilization by the farmers of information 
and material on the farms. The division of labor 
between the two fields is not sharp, for frequently 
a research technician cooperates with the extension 
men in most effectively applying what he has de 
veloped on the farms, whereas the extension tech- 
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nician cooperates with the research man in carry- 
ing out trials of materials or practices in partic- 
ular and peculiar locations. 

Peruvian technical personnel in the station has 
grown from the equivalent of one full-time worker 
in 1942 to almost 17 in 1947. A few United States 
specialists have been regularly attached to the 
station, reaching an equivalent of six full-time 
scientists in 1947. Fields represented by United 
States specialists have been soil science, biochemis- 
try, pathology, agronomy, horticulture, and ani- 
mal husbandry. In addition to our specialists 
regularly attached to the station, field service con- 
sultants have been detailed to the station for short 
temporary assignments in soil science, botany, 
pathology, entomology, biometrics, rural sociology, 
agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, 
agricultural education, and extension. Great em- 
phasis is given to the exchange or transfer of 
science, techniques, and practices in the collabora- 
tive planning and conduct of the research and ex- 
tension work of the station. Also participating in 
this cooperative work are the Peruvian adminis- 
trative, statistical, and clerical employees and the 
skilled and unskilled laborers working on the sta- 
tion. The Peruvian personnel in administrative 
and clerical categories in 1947 totaled 14.7 man- 
years, while skilled and unskilled labor totaled 118 
man-years. In 1947 Peru spent in this station 
program the equivalent of four dollars for each 
dollar spent by the United States. 


Training of Technicians in the United States 


Four technicians from the station staff have 
come to the United States for special training and 
experience in their fields. Three of these have re- 
turned to their duties in the station, while the 
fourth arrived in the United States only recently 
and will return to Peru in the summer of 1948. 

Oscar R. Garibaldi was in the United States 
from August 1945 through July 1946 and studied 
the organization and methods of agricultural ex- 
tension and some plant research techniques, at 
county, State, and Federal levels. In pursuing 
his studies he worked in the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D. C., and Beltsville, Md., 
and with farmers and county extension agents in 
Arkansas, Florida, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Michigan. At present, Mr. Garibaldi is assistant 
director of the Estacién Central de Colonizacién 
en Tingo Marfa. 
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During the period from January 1946 through 
August 1947, Gonzalo Garcia took advanced 
training in horticulture and plant physiology in 
Louisiana State University and spent a few months 
on a farm in Virginia. On his return to the sta- 
tion, Mr. Garcia assumed larger responsibilities in 
the field of horticulture. 

Miss Hortensia Luna was in the United States 
from July 1946 through June 1947, working with 
agricultural extension specialists on informational 
services and methods. She was assigned to train- 
ing locations in Washington, D. C., Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
At present, back in Peru, she is putting research 
results into farm circulars for the extension phase 
of the station’s program. 

Javier Dieguez arrived in the United States 
in June 1947 to begin a year, perhaps more, of grad- 
uate training in plant pathology. At Tingo Ma- 
ria, Mr. Dieguez is assistant head of the division 
of botany and plant pathology and will return to 
those duties after completing his assignment in the 
United States. 


Successful Cooperation Established 


Many colonization efforts have failed in the 
American tropics. But the ever-increasing de- 
mand for land by new colonists and the scarcity of 
labor in the region are indicative that the people 
of Peru who have lived in or have seen the Tingo 
Maria area believe that the colony, provided with 
technical agricultural services, as well as services 
in health, religion, education, and transportation, 
will develop into a stable agricultural community 
in which they desire to live and rear their children. 
They believe that with these services their efforts 
will be sufficient to produce foodstuffs and profit- 
able export commodities, such as cube or loncho- 
carpus (a rotenone bearing root of insecticidal 
value), which is coming out in ever-increasing 
volume, and other export crops which will be in 
bearing soon. 

The United States exchange of techniques, skills, 
and knowledge with Peru has clearly developed 
ever closer understanding between these two 
republics. The taxpayers of the United States 
will be better assured of a stable supply of export- 
able products from the area served by the station. 
The taxpayers of Peru will profit by the produc- 

(Continued on page 650) 
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Second Session of the General Assembly 


A Program for a More Effective United Nations 


ADDRESS BY THE CHIEF OF THE U. S. DELEGATION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ' 


Mr. Present; Fettow DELEGATEs: 


I have been asked by the President of the United 
States to extend to you the cordial greetings of the 
Government and people of the United States, as 
well as his own warm personal welcome. We are 
happy to have you with us in this country. We 
trust that your stay will be productive of the far- 
reaching results which the peoples of all countries 
expect from this gathering. 

Our point of departure for the deliberations of 
this Assembly might well be the annual report of 
the Secretary-General on the work of the organ- 
ization. It is a noteworthy document.’ It re- 
cords realistically the progress and development 
of the United Nations, and its failures. It reflects 
the diligent efforts of the Secretary-General and 
his staff to expedite the rapidly growing volume of 
United Nations business. 

The situation we face today may be summarized 
by the statement that more than two years after 
the end of the war the fruits of peace and victory 
are still beyond our grasp. Men look anxiously 
toward the future, wondering whether a new and 
more terrible conflict will engulf them. We have 
not yet succeeded in establishing a basis for peace 
wich Germany and Japan, nor have we restored 


* Delivered before the opening session of the General 
Assembly on Sept. 17, 1947, and released to the press on 
the same date by the U.S. Mission in New York and also 
by the Department of State in Washington. George C. 
Marshall is Chief of the U.S. Delegation to the General 
Assembly. Also printed as Department of State publication 
2928, which is available for 10¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

* U.N. doc. A/315, July 14, 1947. 
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Austria as an independent state. Reconstruction 
lags everywhere; the basic requirements of life are 
scarce; there is desperate need throughout great 
areas. The complex economic machinery which 
was thrown out of joint by the war has not yet 
been put back into running order. In place of 
peace, liberty, and economic security, we find 
menace, repression, and dire want. 

A supreme effort is required from us all if we 
are to succeed in breaking through the vicious 
circles of deepening political and economic crisis, 
That is why the United States has placed on the 
agenda of this Assembly the question of threats 





Request for Inclusion of Two Addi- 
tional Items in Agenda of 2d Regular 
Session ! : 


Note by the Secretary-General 


The following communication has been received 
from the Senior Representative of the United 
States to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 

New York, 17 September 1947 

The Senior Representative of the United 
States to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations presents his compliments to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and has the honour 
to submit the following items for inclusion on the 
agenda of the second regular session of the Gen- 

- eral Assembly of the United Nations: 

1, Establishment of an Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly on Peace and Security. 

2. The problem of the independence of Korea. 


1U.N. doc. A/BUR/85, Sept. 17, 1947. 
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to the political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Greece.* 

The history of the Greek case in the United 
Nations is well known in this Assembly.* You are 
aware that the Security Council last December 
adopted a resolution establishing an investigating 
commission to inquire into the situation along the 
northern frontier of Greece and report the facts 
to the Security Council. You know that that com- 
mission and its subsidiary group, by large majori- 
ties, have attributed the disturbances principally 
to the illegal assistance and support furnished by 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria to guerrilla 
forces fighting against the Greek Government. 
The extent or effectiveness of such assistance to 
the Greek guerrillas is not the point at issue here. 
It is a universally accepted principle of inter- 
national law that for one nation to arm or other- 
wise assist rebellious forces against another gov- 
ernment is a hostile and aggressive act. Not only 
has this principle been upheld in a number of 
famous cases in international law, but it has also 
found expression in international agreements. 
The majority of the members of the Security 
Council have recorded their support of this prin- 
ciple by their action in this case. One permanent 
member of the Security Council, however, has 
three times vetoed the efforts of the Council to 
deal with the situation. 

This Assembly cannot stand by as a mere spec- 
tator while a member of the United Nations is 
endangered by attacks from abroad. If the 
United Nations should fail to protect the in- 
tegrity of one small state, the security of all small 
states would be placed in jeopardy. The inability 
of the Security Council to take effective action in 
this case passes a grave responsibility to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. I am confident that the General 
Assembly will not fail to meet this responsibility. 
It must do so if the organization is to carry out 
its fundamental purposes. 

The United States Delegation will therefore 
submit to the Assembly a resolution which will 
contain a finding of responsibility, call upon Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cease and de- 
sist from rendering further assistance or support 
to the guerrillas in Greece, establish a commission 
to assist in the implementation of these recom- 
mendations and to investigate the facts with 
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regard to compliance therewith, and make other 
appropriate recommendations to the states con- 
cerned. 

The General Assembly is also faced with the 
problem of Palestine. The Government of the 
United States intends to do everything within its 
power at this session of the General Assembly to 
assist in finding a solution for this difficult prob- 
lem which has stirred up such violent passions 
and which is now resulting in the shedding of 
blood and in great mental and moral anguish. 
The solution will require of each of us courage 
and resolution. It will also require restraint. 

The Special Committee on Palestine is to be 
highly commended for its contribution to the 
solution of this problem.' Although the mem- 
bers of this Committee were not able to agree 
unanimously upon a number of important issues, 
including that of partition, they have been able 
to find the basis for agreement on 11 recommenda- 
tions to this Assembly. Their achievement in 
reaching unanimity on so many points represents 
definite progress. 

We realize that, whatever the solution recom- 
mended by the General Assembly, it cannot be 
ideally satisfactory to either of the two great 
peoples primarily concerned. While the final de- 
cision of this Assembly must properly await the 
detailed consideration of the report, the Govern- 
ment of the United States gives great weight not 
only to the recommendations which have met 
with the unanimous approval of the Special Com- 
mittee but also to those which have been approved 
by the majority of that Committee. 

I turn now to the question of the independence 
of Korea. At Cairo in December 1943, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and China joined in 
declaring that, in due course, Korea should be- 
come free and independent. This multilateral 
pledge was reaffirmed in the Potsdam declaration 
of July 1945 and subscribed to by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics when it entered the war 
against Japan. In Moscow in December of 1945, 
the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the United 


* U.N. doc. A/344, Aug. 21, 1947. 

‘For The United Nations and the Problem of Greece, see 
Department of State publication 2909 and also BULLETIN 
of Aug. 10, Aug. 24, and Sept. 7, 1947. 

* U.N. doc. A/364, Sept. 3, 1947. 
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Kingdom, and the United States concluded an 
agreement designed to bring about the indepen- 
dence of Korea. This agreement was later ad- 
hered to by the Government of China. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Joint US- 
U.S.S.R. Commission to meet in Korea and, 
through consultations with Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations, to decide on 
methods for establishing a provisional Korean 
government. The Joint Commission was then to 
consult with that provisional government on 
methods of giving aid and assistance to Korea; 
any agreement reached being submitted for ap- 
proval to the four powers adhering to the Moscow 
agreement. 

For about two years the United States Govern- 
ment has been trying to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Government, through the Joint Commis- 
sion and otherwise, on methods of implementing 
the Moscow agreement and thus bringing about 
the independence of Korea. The United States 
representatives have insisted that any settlement 
of the Korean problem must in no way infringe 
the fundamental democratic right of freedom of 
opinion. That is still the position of my Govern- 
ment. Today the independence of Korea is no 
further advanced than it was two years ago. Ko- 
rea remains divided at the 38th parallel with 
Soviet forces in the industrial north and United 
States forces in the agricultural south. There is 
little or no exchange of goods or services between 
the two zones. Korea’s economy is thus crippled. 

The Korean people, not former enemies, but a 
people liberated from 40 years of Japanese oppres- 
sion, are still not free. This situation must not be 
allowed to continue indefinitely. In an effort to 
make progress the United States Government re- 
cently made certain proposals designed to achieve 
the purposes of the Moscow agreement and re- 
quested the powers adhering to that agreement to 
join in discussion of these proposals. China and 
the United Kingdom agreed to this procedure. 
The Soviet Government did not. Furthermore, 
the United States and Soviet Delegations to the 
Joint Commission have not even been able to agree 
on a joint report on the status of their delibera- 


*Two reports from the Atomic Energy Commission have 
been made: see Department of State publication 2737, and 
U.N. doc. ABC/26, Sept. 8, 1946, which will be available 
as Department of State publication 2932, U.S.-U.N. Report 
Series 11. 
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tions. It appears evident that further attempts to 
solve the Korean problem by means of bilateral 
negotiations will only serve to delay the establish- 
ment of an independent, united Korea. 

It is therefore the intention of the United States 
Government to present the problem of Korean 
independence to this session of the General As- 
sembly. Although we shall be prepared to submit 
suggestions as to how the early attainment of 
Korean independence might be effected, we be- 
lieve that this is a matter which now requires the 
impartial judgment of the other members. We do 
not wish to have the inability of two powers to 
reach agreement delay any further the urgent and 
rightful claims of the Korean people to inde- 
pendence. 

For the achievement of international security 
and the well-being of the peoples of the world, it 
is necessary that the United Nations press forward 
on many fronts. Among these the control of 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction has 
perhaps the highest priority if we are to remove 
the specter of a war of annihilation. 

The preponderant majority of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has made real progress in spell- 
ing out in detail the functions and powers of an 
international control agency which would pro- 
vide a framework for effective atomic energy con- 
trol. Two nations, however, have been unwilling 
to join the majority in the conclusions reached. 
This is a disturbing and ominous fact. In dealing 
with the facts presented by the advent of atomic 
energy, the majority has devised a system of con- 
trol which, while it is bold and daring, is, in our 
view, essential for security against atomic war- 
fare. The minority has evidently been unwilling 
to face these same facts realistically. The man- 
date of the Genera] Assembly remains unfulfilled. 
Failure to agree on a system of control which can 
provide security against atomic warfare will in- 
evitably retard the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy for the benefits of the peo- 
ples of the world and will accelerate an atomic 
armaments race. 

The initial offer made by the United States on 
June 14, 1946, by which this country would give 
up its present advantage in exchange for an effec- 
tive system of control, has found most gratifying 
acceptance by the majority of the nations repre- 
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sented on the Commission. They have worked 
earnestly together to hammer out specific proposals 
whereby such a system could be put into effect. 
All have made important contributions to the end 
product. The majority is convinced that its pro- 
posals provide the only adequate basis for effective 
control. 

Since the United States realizes fully the con- 
sequences of failure to attain effective interna- 
tional control, we shall continue our efforts in the 
Atomic Energy Commission to carry forward our 
work along the lines of the majority views. We 
must state frankly, however, that in the absence 
of unanimous agreement on the essential functions 
and powers which the majority has concluded 
must be given to the international agency, there 
will necessarily be limitations on the extent to 
which the remaining aspects of the problem can 
be worked out in detail. If the minority persists 
in refusing to join with the majority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission may soon be faced with the 
conclusion that it is unable to complete the task 
assigned it under its terms of reference laid down 
in the General Assembly resolution of January 
24, 1946, 

The United States also recognizes the impor- 
tance of regulating conventional armaments. We 
regret that much more progress has not been made 
in this field. From this rostrum it is very easy to 
pay lip service to the sincere aspirations of all 
peoples for the limitation and reduction of armed 
forces. This is a serious matter which should not 
be the subject of demagogic appeals and irrespon- 
sible propaganda. I say frankly to the General 
Assembly that it is the conviction of my Govern- 
ment that a workable system for the regulation of 
armaments cannot be put into operation until 
conditions of international confidence prevail. 
We have consistently and repeatedly made it clear 
that the regulation of armaments. presupposes 
enough international understanding to make pos- 
sible the settlement of peace terms with Germany 
and Japan, the implementation of agreements put- 
ting military forces and facilities at the disposal 
of the Security Council, and an international ar- 
rangement for the control of atomic energy. 

Nevertheless, we believe it is important not to 
delay the formulation of a system of arms regula- 
tion for implementation when conditions permit. 
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The Security Council has accepted a logical plan 
of work for the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. We believe that the Commission 
should proceed vigorously to develop a system for 
the regulation of armaments in the business-like 
manner outlined in its plan of work.’ 

The effective operation of the United Nations 
Security Council is one of the crucial conditions 
for the maintenance of international security. The 
exercise of the veto power in the Security Council 
has the closest bearing on the success and the 
vitality of the United Nations. 

In the past the United States has been reluctant 
to encourage proposals for changes in the system 
of voting in the Security Council. Having ac- 
cepted the Charter provisions on this subject and 
having joined with other permanent members at 
San Francisco in a statement of general attitude 
toward the question of permanent member una- 
nimity, we wished to permit full opportunity for 
practical testing. We were always fully aware 
that the successful operation of the rule of una- 
nimity would require the exercise of restraint by 
the permanent members, and we so expressed our- 
selves at San Franciseo. 

It is our hope that, despite our experience to 
date, such restraint will be practiced in the future 
by the permanent members. The abuse of the 
right of unanimity has prevented the Security 


‘Council from fulfilling its true functions. That 


has been especially true in cases arising under 
chapter VI and in the admission of new members. 

The Government of the United States has come 
to the conclusion that the only practicable method 
for improving this situation is a liberalization of 
the voting procedure in the Council. 

The United States would be willing to accept, by 
whatever means may be appropriate, the elimina- 
tion of the unanimity requirement with respect to 
matters arising under chapter VI of the Charter 
and such matters as applications for membership. 

We recognize that this is a matter of significance 
and complexity for the United Nations. We con- 
sider that the problem of how to achieve the ob- 
jective of liberalization of the Security Council 
voting procedure deserves careful study. Conse- 
quently, we shall propose that this matter be re- 


"See The Establishment of the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments, Department of State publication 2823. 
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ferred to a special committee for study and re- 
port to the next session of the Assembly. Meas- 
ures should be pressed concurrently in the Secur- 
ity Council to bring about improvements within 
the existing provisions of the Charter, through 
amendments to the rules of procedure or other 
feasible means. 

The scope and complexity of the problems on 
the agenda of this Assembly have given rise to 
the question whether the General Assembly can 
adequately discharge its responsibilities in its reg- 
ular annual sessions. There is a limit to the num- 
ber of items which can receive thorough considera- 
tion during the few weeks in which this body 
meets, There would seem to be a definite need for 
constant attention to the work of the Assembly in 
order to deal with continuing problems. Oc- 
casional special sessions are not enough. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has a definite and continuing 
responsibility, under articles 11 and 14 of the 
Charter, in the broad field of political security and 
the preservation of friendly relations among na- 
tions. In our fast-moving world an annual re- 
view of developments in this field is not sufficient. 

The facilities of the General Assembly must be 
developed to meet this need. I am therefore pro- 
posing, today, that this Assembly proceed at this 
session to create a standing committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which might be known as the In- 
terim Committee on Peace and Security, to serve 
until the beginning of its third regular session next 
September.* The Committee would not, of course, 
impinge on matters which are the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council or of special 
commissions, but, subject to that, it might con- 
sider situations and disputes impairing friendly 
relations brought to its attention by member 
states or by the Security Council pursuant to arti- 
cles 11 and 14 of the Charter and report to the 
Assembly or to the Security Council thereon; 
recommend to the members the calling of special 
sessions of the General Assembly when necessary ; 
and might report at the next regular session on 
the desirability of establishing such a committee 
on a permanent basis. 

In our opinion, every Member of the United 
Nations should be seated on this body. 


*U.N. doc. A/BUR 85, Sept. 17, 1947. 
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The creation of the Interim Committee will 
make the facilities of the General Assembly con- 
tinually available during this next year to all its 
members. It will strengthen the machinery for 
peaceful settlement and place the responsibility 
for such settlement broadly upon all the Members 
of the United Nations. Without infringing on 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council, it will 
provide an unsurpassed opportunity for continu- 
ing study, after the adjournment of this Assembly, 
of the problems with which the United Nations 
must contend if it is to succeed. 

The attitude of the United States toward the 
whole range of problems before the United Nations 
is founded on a very genuine desire to perfect the 
Organization so as to safeguard the security of 
states and the well-being of their peoples. 

These aims can be accomplished only if the un- 
tapped resources of the United Nations are brought 
to bear with full effect through the General Assem- 
bly and in other organs. The Assembly cannot 
dodge its responsibilities; it must organize itself 
effectively, not as an agency of intermittent action 
but on a continuous basis. It is for us, the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, to construct a record of 
achievement in dealing with crucial problems 
which will buttress the authority of the Organiza- 
tion and enable it to fulfil its promise to all peoples. 

The large powers bear special responsibilities 
because of their strength and resources. While 
these responsibilities bring with them special ad- 
vantages, the Great Powers must recognize that 
restraint is an essential companion of power and 
privilege. The United Nations will never endure 
if there is insistence on privilege to the point of 
frustration of the collective will. In this spirit 
we have indicated our own willingness to accept 
a modification of our special voting rights in the 
Security Council. In the same spirit we appeal to 
the other permanent members of the Security 
Council, in this and in all matters, to use their 
privileged position to promote the attainment of 
the purposes of the Organization. 

The Government of the United States believes 
that the surest foundation for permanent peace 
lies in the extension of the benefits and the re- 
straints of the rule of law to all peoples and to all 
governments. This is the heart of the Charter 
and of the structure of the United Nations. It is 
the best hope of mankind. 
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Korean Question To Be Referred to General Assembly 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN ACTING SECRETARY LOVETT AND 


SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Dear Mr. Marsnatyt: In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of Mr. Lovett’s letter of August 26, 1947, 
I consider it necessary to draw to your attention 
that the preliminary elaboration of measures to 
assist the formation of a provisional Korean 
democratic government, in accordance with the 
decision of the Moscow Conference of the three 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, is to be carried out 
by the Joint Commission consisting of representa- 
tives of the Soviet Command in northern Korea 
and of the United States Command in southern 
Korea. For the consideration of the four Govern- 
ments, including the British and Chinese Govern- 
ments, according to the Moscow decision, there 
should be submitted the recommendations worked 
out by the Joint Commission prior to adoption of 
a final decision. Furthermore, the Governments 
of Great Britain and China will take part, to- 
gether with the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A., in the consideration of the proposals 
worked out by the Joint Soviet-American Com- 
mission concerning measures for helping and as- 
sisting (trusteeship) the political, economic, and 
social progress of the Korean people, the develop- 
ment-ef democratic self-government, and the es- 
tablishment of the national independence of 
Korea, in order to work out an agreement con- 
cerning a four-power trusteeship with relation to 
Korea. 

The task of the Joint Soviet-American Commis- 
sion, as is known, is to render assistance in the for- 
mation of a single provisional democratic govern- 
ment for all Korea. 

The Joint Commission has still, in fact, done 
little in this direction, but this situation is pri- 
marily the result of the position adopted by the 
American delegation on the question of consulta- 
tion of the Commission with Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations, as was pointed out 
in my last letter to you. If the American delega- 
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tion had shown the necessary desire to render as- 
sistance in the creation of a really democratic gov- 
ernment in Korea, the work of the Joint Commis- 
sion would have been more successful, the task laid 
upon it would have been fulfilled, and there would 
not be that stagnant situation in the work of the 
Joint Commission which in Mr. Lovett’s letter is 
called an impasse. 

As you know, the Soviet delegation, wishing to 
resolve the situation which had been created in the 
Joint Commission and seeking to expedite the 
work of creating a provisional Korean democratic 
government, agreed with the proposal of the 
American delegation not to carry on oral consulta- 
tions with Korean democratic parties and social 
organizations, and on August 26, 1947 introduced 
a new proposal for the establishment of a consulta- 
tive organ—the provisional general Korean 
peoples’ assembly of representatives of democratic 
parties and social organizations of all Korea. 
This proposal in our opinion should meet no ob- 
jection on the part of the American delegation in 
as much as it might remove the difficulties which 
the Joint Commission has encountered. 

I consider it necessary to add to the above that 
the successful realization of th: measure set forth 
in the proposal of the Soviet dtlegation is possible 
only on the basis of free and unfettered activity of 
the democratic parties and organizations, repre- 
sentatives of which at the present time in southern 
Korea are subjected to arrests and other repres- 
sions, which is incompativle with the principles 

of democracy and legality and also with the 
obligations which the Governments of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. took upon themselves with re- 
spect to Korea. 

In connection with the assertions contained in 
Mr. Lovett’s letter concerning the position of the 


1 BuLLeTIN of Sept. 7, 1947, p. 473. 
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Soviet delegation to the Joint Commission, the 
sense of which is that the Soviet delegation does 
not display sufficient understanding of the pro- 
posals of the American delegation, I see no neces- 
sity for stopping on these assertions in view of 
their obvious unsoundness. | 

At the same time I cannot fail to express regret 
concerning unilateral acts undertaken by you such 
as the despatch of an invitation to the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and China to take part in 
the discussion of this question, fixing the place 
and date for the conference. 

The Soviet Government considers inexpedient 
your proposal to submit the question of the estab- 
lishment of a provisional Korean democratic gov- 
ernment to the consideration of the Governments 
of the four countries in as much as the Joint Com- 
mission is still far from exhausting all its possi- 
bilities for working out agreed recommendations, 
which is entirely possible. The “United States 
proposals concerning Korea” set forth in Mr. 
Lovett’s letter are also unacceptable. 

These proposals cannot fail to entail the further 
division of Korea in as much as they envisage the 
establishment of separate provisional legislative 
assemblies in the south and in the north of Korea 
(in the Soviet and American zones) whereas the 
vital task is to achieve as rapidly as possible the 
establishment of a single, even though provisional, 
organ of authority—the General Korean Pro- 
visional Democratic Government. The American 
proposal does not correct the situation now exist- 
ing in Korea—the division of the country into two 
zones, to the liquidation of which all efforts should 
be directed—but on the contrary consolidates this 
abnormal situation. 

Having in mind that the proposal for the con- 
sideration of the question of Korea in a joint con- 
ference of the representatives of the four powers 
does not stem from the Moscow decision of the 
three Ministers for Foreign Affairs concerning 
Korea, and taking into consideration the views set 
forth above, the Soviet Government sees no pos- 
sibility of accepting the proposals advanced in Mr. 
Lovett’s letter. 

Copies of this letter are being sent by me to the 
Governments of Great Britain and China. 

Please accept [etc.] 

V. M. Mororov 

September 4, 1947. 
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[Released to the press September 17] 
My Dear Mr. Mowrov:* 

The decision of the Soviet Government as con- 
veyed in your letter of September 4, not to par- 
ticipate in Four Power discussions of proposals 
of the United States Government designed to 
achieve the speedy realization of the aims of the 
Moscow Agreement on Korea is deeply regretted. 
For almost two years the United States Govern- 
ment has been faithfully endeavoring to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Government to carry 
out the terms of the Moscow Agreement but with 
no appreciable success. It has even proved im- 
possible for the Soviet and United States Dele- 
gations on the Joint Commission in Korea to 
agree upon a joint report of the status of their 
deliberations up to the present. There is no sign 
of the early setting up of a Korean Provisional 
Government. Korea remains divided and her 
promised independence unrealized. 

The United States Government believes that this 
situation must not be permitted to continue in- 
definitely. In view of the fact that bilateral nego- 
tiations have not advanced Korean independence 
and that the Soviet Government does not agree to 
discussions among the powers adhering to the 
Moscow Agreement, there is but one course re- 
maining. It is the intention, therefore, of my 
Government to refer the problem of Korean inde- 
pendence to the forthcoming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. It is sug- 
gested that the members of the Joint Commission 
hold themselves in readiness to give such aid and 
assistance to the General Assembly as may ‘be re- 
quired during the Assembly’s consideration of this 
problem. 

It is the hope of my Government that consid- 
eration of this problem by the General Assembly 
may result in bringing about the early restoration 
of freedom and independence to the long suffer- 
ing people of Korea. 

Copies of this letter have been furnished to the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and China. 

Accept [etc.] 


Rosert A. Lovetr 
Acting Secretary of State 


* Delivered at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 12:30 
p.m. (Moscow time) on Sept. 17. 
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U.S.-Soviet Deadlock on Report of Joint Commission for Korea 
REPORT ON 59TH MEETING! 


In compliance with the letter of August 26, 1947, 
of the Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States, Robert A. Lovett, to the Foreign Minister 
of U.S.S.R., V. M. Molotov, the American Dele- 
gation has been attempting for the past 10 days to 
obtain the agreement of the Soviet Delegation to 
joint report. The purpose of this report was to 
inform the two governments as to the reason why 
the Joint Commission had been unable to agree on 
the principles involved in the first task facing the 
Commission at its present session—the establish- 
ment of a provisional government over a united 
Korea. This report was to have been presented 
to the powers not later than September 5. 

Initial responsibility for the preparation of this 
report was placed upon Subcommission Number 
One which, after several meetings, found it im- 
possible to reconcile the present points of view 
presented in the two draft reports which had been 
prepared by each delegation. The problem was 


_ then discussed at one full meeting of the Joint 


Commission which referred it back to Subcom- 
mission Number One for further consideration. 
After several meetings Subcommission Number 
One again failed to agree, and the matter was re- 
ferred back to the Joint Commission. On the 
initiative of the American Delegation, the Joint 
Commission then took each report and discussed 
them paragraph by paragraph. After completion 
of this discussion, it was found that each side had 
made so many objections and reservations with re- 
gard to the report of the other that no joint report 
was possible, 

Thereupon, the Chief Commissioner of the 
American Delegation proposed that the full report 
of each delegation be transmitted to the two gov- 
ernments concerned with a covering letter signed 
by the two Chief Commissioners stating that 
neither side agreed fully with the contents of the 
other’s report. The Soviet Delegation declined 
this proposal. The Chief Commissioner of the 
American Delegation then proposed that the sec- 
tions of the two reports dealing with the positions 
of the two delegations be extracted from the full 
reports and transmitted to the governments con- 
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cerned with a covering letter of the nature indi- 
cated above. This proposal the Soviet Delegation 
also declined and gave no reason for refusing to 
forward both statements except that this would 
not constitute a “joint” report. When the Chief 
Commissioner of the American Delegation then 
inquired of the Chief Commissioner of the Soviet 
Delegation what suggestions he had for resolving 
the difficulties, he replied that he had no proposals 
to make. The Chief Commissioner of the Ameri- 
can Delegation proposed, as the only other alter- 
native, that each delegation report to its govern- 
ment that no agreement could be reached on a 
joint report. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Soviet Delegation accepted this proposal. 

In the discussions it became quite clear that the 
Soviet Delegation wished to prepare a joint report 
which would obscure the basic disagreements re- 
garding consultation which have been stated in 
previous releases because Delegation attempted to 
remove from the U.S. statement of its position all 
factual statements which accurately portrayed the 
U.S. position and explained essential points of 
difference between the American and the Soviet 
positions. 

For example, the Soviet Delegation wished to 
remove from the U.S. statement of its position all 
references to the published letter written by the 
nine members of the Anti-Trusteeship Committee 
excluded from the Soviet list and other members 
of the United Council, in which full cooperation 
was promised the Joint Commission. It also 
wished to delete all references to the 24 parties 
excluded from the proposed Soviet list of demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations with a 
membership of 10,000 or above, together with 
statistical analysis that showed that acceptance of 
the Soviet proposal would have given the demo- 
cratic Peoples Front an overwhelming majority. 
To have acceded to these proposals would have 
meant that the report would not contain a true 
statement of the U.S. position. 

*Text of press release issued on Sept. 8, 1947, by Gen. 
Albert E. Brown, Chief Commissioner of the American 
Delegation on the Joint Commission. Printed from tele 
graphic text. 
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Power and Authority of the United Nations 


BY THE UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS ' 


In accepting the award of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, I wish first of all 
to express my profound appreciation for the con- 
structive work of this body of devoted American 
citizens. Because power in the United Nations is 
generated by world opinion, the work of this Asso- 
ciation and similar organizations is a basis for the 
success of the United Nations. You are playing 
a significant part in building an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion to sustain public faith in the United 
Nations and to support policies which will finally 
achieve the peace. 

Yours is the task of extending mass adult edu- 
cation. Yours is the task of convincing millions 
of citizens that they must spend time and effort 
to study and understand the positive requirements 
of peace. Only on such a basic foundation of 
understanding can people profitably debate spe- 
cific issues and proposals for action. 

There is no one simple, all-embracing solution to 
the complex problems of contemporary interna- 
tional relationships. The first step is to under- 
stand the problem. Then the solutions—many of 
them—will be worked out step by step as we gain 
the necessary experience and knowledge and as we 
grow in spirit and increase in wisdom. Progress 
will follow with increasing stride. 

We have more accumulated experience and 
knowledge, more scientific improvements, and 
more real power of action than ever before in the 
history of the world. We have big means for cop- 
ing with big problems. We need big, imaginative 
minds to use the powerful tools we have created. 
Educational associations, such as the American 
Association for the United Nations, perceive the 
vision and lead public cooperation. 

There is another basis for the success of the 
United Nations. The member states, which have 


* Address delivered before the American Association for 
the United Nations in New York City on Sept. 20, 1947, 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. Warren R. Austin is the U.S. 
Representative at the Seat of the United Nations. 
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the legal obligation, must have the ability, in fact, 
to share with others the burdens of collective 
security. 

Much of our difficulty in reestablishing peace 
and maintaining security stems from the inner 
weakness of many member nations. Exhausted 
and disorganized by the ravages of war and the 
ruthless occupation of the enemy, they retain only 
a fraction of their former productive strength. 
Delay in repairing the broken fabric of European 
and Asiatic economic life by peace settlements and 
in other ways deprives the world of sorely needed 
production. 

Our major task at this moment is to act wisely 
in helping them help themselves. We must join 
with others in the cooperative effort to achieve ex- 
panded productivity. 

The world needs better distribution of food- 
stuff, coal, and oil. It needs more steel, machine 
tools and equipment, fertilizer, and tractors. It 
needs cooperative plans which will enable each 
nation to help others through mutual aid and ex- 
change, realizing that the welfare of one is de- 
pendent upon the rising welfare of all. It needs 
more occupational training and the systematic ap- 
plication of the best methods known for increas- 
ing the capacity and opportunity of the indi- 
vidual. 

With the great majority of nations we are en- 
rolled in a number of United Nations specialized 
agencies to tackle the problems of peace together. 
These agencies, together with the Economic and 
Social Council and its commissions, have already 
made progress. 

Our conception of supporting the United Na- 
tions involves active participation on every front— 
to do our part in a broad United Nations program: 
through a world health organization against dis- 
ease ; through a food and agriculture organization 
against hunger; through an educational, and cul- 
tural and scientific organization against ignorance 
and prejudice and the lack of skill in applying 
modern knowledge; through a world bank and 
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fund, an international trade organization, the in- 
ternational labor office, and other organizations 
against social and economic chaos. 

We believe in these United Nations institutions. 
They enable peoples to work together to remove 
the causes of war. Never before has such a sys- 
tematic and enormous effort been made, 

The power and authority of the United Nations 
rests upon the development of knowledge and 
understanding in every member nation. 

The power and authority of the United Nations 
also rests upon the development of higher ethical 
standards by every member government. 

The encouraging thing to me, as I survey the 
short history of the United Nations, is the extent 
of agreement we have been able to reach on im- 
portant issues calling for international collabora- 
tion. We are not divided in all the councils of 
the United Nations. Quite to the contrary—we are 
in many and varied organs and activities united. 
The votes there are seldom close; they are almost 
always overwhelming. 

This cooperation in votes and works develops 
strength and confidence to extend the front of col- 
lective security. Our task is to maintain the de- 
gree of unity we have achieved while patiently 
striving for agreement in those controversial areas 
where substantial change in old habits of thought 
and living are involved. 

People are apprehensive over the continued ob- 
struction of a small minority, particularly when a 
decisive majority requires one of those minority 
votes. Nevertheless, the determined unity of the 
many may ultimately win the cooperation of the 
few. In the United Nations, every issue and every 
proposal is submitted to exhaustive discussion in 
the open. Representatives of member states pa- 
tiently work out compromises and improve upon 
their original suggestions as a consequence of ac- 
quired understanding of varied interests. 

The representative who casts a negative vote 
usually records the reasons for his opposition. If 
the frequent obstruction of the will of the majority 
appears contrary to the policies and principles of 
the United Nations, such continued opposition 
strengthens rather than weakens the unity of the 
many. In the long run enlightened self-interest of 
the minority will be found in giving life, not death, 
to the Charter principles. It is far too early in 
the short life of the United Nations to discount the 
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possibility of winning unanimity through the pa- 
tient formulation of majority positions. If the 
majority firmly adheres to the great objectives of 
the Charter, I believe we can work our way up to 
unanimity. 

Now let me refer to some applications of the 
foregoing, in particular to the use made of the 
veto, which has raised doubt and forebodings. 

As the United Nations was conceived, three 
great principles animated it, namely, universality, 
sovereign equality, and unanimity of the Great 
Powers as the only sure guaranty of perfect col- 
lective security. Perfection alone is invulnerable. 
Our awareness of present human and govern- 
mental characteristics, however, impels action ap- 
proximating, though not reaching, the goal. We 
continue to regard the unanimity of the Great 
Powers as the best guaranty of collective security. 
If peace is the objective of the Great Powers, as I 
believe it is, the world will have peace because of 
their unanimity. Pray God the world may have 
peace in spite of disunity of the Great Powers. 

Realism in respect of need for the veto calls for 
balanced thought regarding proposals to elimi- 
nate or severely restrict its use. 

We favor use of the rule of unanimity only for 
the purpose intended. Such use can be defined 
more precisely than it has been. If world opinion 
is convinced and determined that all issues being 
considered under the pacific settlements provision 
of chapter VI and such matters as applications for 
membership in the United Nations should be im- 
mune from the veto, I believe these objectives could 
be reached. This would comprehend such func- 
tions of chapter VI as negotiation, inquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
and the like. 

The United States is not wedded to any par- 
ticular method or to any timetable in the pursuit 
of our objective to increase the effectiveness of the 
Security Council. It is my hope that the Security 
Council itself will develop its own rules and prac- 
tices in a way that will contribute substantially 
toward this goal. 

Many questions which have been regarded as 
substantive could be classified as procedural and 
not subject to veto by the adoption of an appro- 
priate rule with the concurrence of the permanent 
members. 

It is our desire to extend a most thorough and 
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searching examination into all the aspects of this 
question. We, therefore, have proposed that the 
Assembly establish a committee to study the en- 
tire issue and make suitable recommendations to 
the next session. Moral energy generated among 
the peoples of all nations would promote achieve- 
ment of the committee’s objective. 

The scope of this inquiry would not now include 
the application of the unanimity principle to the 
enforcement provisions—rupture of diplomatic 
relations, economic sanctions, or use of force— 
which are found in chapter VII of the Charter. 

A striking evidence of our reliance on the de- 
velopment of a broad collective will is our proposal 
for a General Assembly Interim Committee on 
Peace and Security. Between its yearly meetings 
we believe the General Assembly should have the 
means of carrying out its authority as described 
in articles 11 and 14. Thus this body of all the 
member nations could conduct on-the-spot inves- 
tigations in troubled areas. It could call to the 
attention of the Security Council situations threat- 
ening the peace. It could recommend the calling 
of a special session of the Assembly. And it 
could study various ways of making existing ma- 
chinery operate more effectively. 

I know this plan to enable all the member states 
to act effectiyely together in support of the Char- 
ter will be welcomed by the members of this asso- 
ciation. I recall that the idea of permanent As- 
sembly committees was contained in the thought- 
ful report made recently by your research affiliate, 
the Commission To Study the Organization of the 
Peace. I feel sure that the authors of that pro- 


posal will favorably regard this effort to make con- . 


tinuously available to the nations of the world the 
powers of the General Assembly to promote 
friendly relations between states. 

The Charter in its very first article introduces 
the key word “effective collective measures”. 
These words and the many other action phrases 
throughout the Charter clearly establish the 
United Nations as means for mobilizing and using 
the power and authority of the member states to 
carry out the pledges and principles to which 
they subscribed. 

As you know, I have recently returned from 
the Rio Conference. There the nations of this 
Hemisphere set an example in agreements for 
“effective collective measures” to maintain peace. 
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At Rio 19 members of the United Nations strength- 
ened the world organization by undertaking spe- 
cific responsibilities for collective security in our 
Hemisphere and for discharging their obligations 
as a group under the Charter. 

The treaty drawn at Rio provides us with ma- 
chinery to carry out both the methods of pacific 
settlement and of self-defense as referred to in the 
Charter of the United Nations. It creates effective 
organs of consultation and collective action to 
function in accordance with a system of specific 
measures to insure peace in this Hemisphere. That 
treaty, therefore, builds a foundation of security on 
which to rear the superstructure of the economic 
and social progress of this Hemisphere. From this 
huge reservoir of peace and orderly progress the 
United Nations may draw strength and increased 
authority in its world-wide effort to apply the 
principles of neighborly relations. 

The use of the veto in the Security Council, 
which prevented a majority of nine from taking 
“effective collective measures” to prevent aggres- 
sion upon Greece, does not prove that the United 
Nations is powerless to perform this function. 
The General Assembly will have an opportunity 
to consider collective defense of her territorial 
integrity and independence. A majority of the 
United Nations has the power and the authority, 
within the Charter, to take effective collective 
measures which they agree may be necessary for 
the defense of Greece. This is an illustration of 
the capacity of the United Nations to activate its 
principles and policies aimed at the maintenance 
of peace. 

The power and authority of the United Nations 
would be vitalized through certain accomplish- 
ments, such as the establishment of peace forces, the 
putting into operation of effective safeguards 
against the use of atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses, and by disarmament. 

The necessary condition for progress in this 
direction is the prevalence of peace. Conclusion of 
the peace treaties by the Foreign Ministers of the 
Great Powers is imperative. 

The speech made in the General Assembly by the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Vishinsky, probably reached its mark, namely, the 
people of the Soviet Union. Doubtless it 
frightens them into the belief that the United 
States intends to make an armed attack on Russia. 
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In the United States, the effect was the reverse 
of the Soviet spokesman’s purposes. ‘The intem- 
perance of the charge, the absolute falsification 
of American motives, and the libel of individuals 
and institutions discourage many Americans who 
have consistently believed that the Soviet purposes 
are peaceful. 

The people of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the United States firmly adhere to the 
principles and policies of the United Nations, in 
spite of the provocation which such utterances give 
to our people. We refuse to believe that it was 
Mr. Vishinsky’s intention to reflect on the honor 
of our country. 

We still believe that peace is the purpose of all 
countries, both governments and people. The 
methods practiced by them differ. We believe that 
those followed by the Soviet Union are ill-con- 
ceived and have more tendency to generate hate 
and war than love and peace. 

These methods, which led up to Mr. Vishinsky’s 
speech, include obstruction of the will of the 
majority in the establishment of peace forces by the 
Security Council, in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and in the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments. 

The Soviet Union was the last of the Great 
Powers to submit to the Military Staff Committee 
a draft set of principles under which armed forces 
would be contributed to the United Nations. It 
was the last of the Great Powers to submit esti- 
mates of the forces needed to provide the United 
Nations with adequate police power. 

With respect to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Soviet Union, although invited, failed to par- 
ticipate in formulating specific proposals dealing 
with the functions and powers of a proposed 
agency for control of atomic energy. 

The Commission has completed its second in- 
terim report which contains the broad framework 
for a genuinely effective international system of 
control. This report represents the work of many 
months by all the members of the majority. Dur- 
ing the past six months the Commission has given 
due consideration to the proposals of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet proposals would leave control of 
atomic energy in national hands, subject only to 
an indefinite system of inspection on the part of 
an international agency. That agency would 
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make only recommendations to nations as to pro- 
duction programs which the nations would be 
under no compulsion to accept. 

The Soviet proposals provide no concrete means 
for the agency to control atomic energy activities 
in the interest of security. As far as inspection 
is concerned, the agency would have authority to 
inspect only reported activities and would be 
obliged to rely on rumors as to whether any unre- 
ported operations were being carried on. It is 
evident that such a system would accentuate na- 
tional rivalries. 

On the other hand, the decision of the majority, 
contained in the report dated last week, provides 
for genuine international control, effective in fact 
and not merely in words. It is aimed at a system 
which would make impossible the development of 
national rivalries in the field of atomic energy. 
This system would place in an international agency 
undisputed control—through ownership—of all 
dangerous quantities of source materials and 
nuclear fuel and—through ownership, operation, 
and management—of all dangerous atomic energy 
activities, 

The first report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was approved by a vote of 10 to nothing, 
Poland and the Soviet Union abstaining. 

The second report was approved by the Atomic 
Energy Commission by the vote of 10 member 
states, while the Soviet Union voted “No”, and 
Poland abstained. 

The efforts of the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments to develop a plan of work also has en- 
countered obstruction by the Soviet Union. Its 
principal opposition has been expressed in efforts 
to combine consideration of the reduction of con- 
ventional armaments with the subject matter of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

These efforts persist in spite of the directive of 
the General Assembly to the contrary and in vio- 
lation of a resolution by the Security Council for- 
bidding consideration in the Conventional Arma- 
ments Commission of the subject of atomic energy 
and other weapons adaptable to mass destruction. 
Such progress as has been made in this Commission 
has been by a vote of 9 to 2 with the nen Union 
and Poland dissenting. 

Recognition of these differences is conclusive 
evidence of the need for the United Nations. It 
provides the means by which we can work toward 
their reconciliation. If the United Nations did 
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not exist today, we would have to create it. I am 
eternally thankful that it does exist and is im- 
mediately at hand to help us meet the grave re- 
sponsibilities which confront each member govern- 
ment. 

The power and authority of the United Nations, 
in the last analysis, is the spirit of peace. We be- 
lieve that all peoples earnestly desire peace and 
that every member government has peace for its 
major policy. Any action that the Great Powers 
may agree is necessary or helpful toward peace 
can be taken within the Charter. 

The conclusion of peace treaties and the estab- 


lishment of peace forces are regarded as indispen- 
sable to peace. During the transitional period of 
building the structure of collective security, the 
answerability for peace is with each of the Great 
Powers, individually and collectively. This is 
what requires of the United States the restoration 
of its strong military posture. 

We, in this country, do not subscribe to any be- 
lief in the inevitability of conflict. Because we 
believe exactly the opposite, we have pledged all 
our strength to the United Nations. It is our hope 
of saving “succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war”. It is the instrument of peace. 


The United Nations: A Charter of Fundamental Principles 


BY ERNEST A. GROSS ' 


Most of us are beginning to realize the signifi- 
cance of the fact that world political stability 
depends largely on establishing economic stability. 
Because the United States was spared the physical 
destruction of war that reduced to ruin the cities 
and industries of other countries, it is practically 
impossible for Americans to visualize the extent of 
the devastation and to evaluate the consequences 
of the destruction. 

Nor were physical assets all that were destroyed. 
Along with homes and factories, the communica- 
tions and commercial ties that bind together 
modern civilization were disrupted or obliterated. 
The economies of whole countries and geographi- 
cal units were shattered, and the same destruction 
that reduced them to ruins limits their ability to 
revive by their own efforts. 

The achievement of true peace, we see today, is 
no easier than the attainment of victory in war. 
The quest for peace requires genuine international 
cooperation and a willingness on the part of each 
nation and each individual to contribute un- 
reservedly towards that end. In this task destiny 
has given the United States a leading role. We 


* Excerpts from an address delivered at Rochester, N.Y., 
on Sept. 19, 1947, before the United Nations Rally on the 
occasion of the observance of United Nations Week, and 
released to the press on the same date. Mr. Gross is Legal 
Adviser, Department of State. 
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are in the forefront of the nations which can 
minister to the physical needs of the world. We 
can and we must also meet the spiritual hunger 
that today pervades many parts of the earth. No 
nation or its people can work for a higher purpose, 

In many parts of the world there is need for 
immediate economic assistance both in the form 
of urgent relief supplies and wealth-producing 
materials. The alternative is chaos and confusion, 
want leading to despair, and the undermining of 
governmental and social institutions upon which 
peace must be built. 

The problems are numerous. They require not 
only our efforts but those of other nations. Antic- 
ipating them and their ultimate relationship with 
the peace of the world, and also conscious of our 
spiritual heritage, we took the lead even before vic- 
tory in the formulation of the United Nations. The 
affairs of the world which today concern the 
United Nations are our affairs; peace requires our 
whole-hearted support of that organization. Cer- 
tainly we here today are unshaken in our convic- 
tion that the United Nations offers mankind its 
best hope for peace. 

In appraising the two-year record of the United 
Nations, however, we must make sure we have the 
proper perspective. We must go back to funda- 
mentals and refresh our thinking as to the basic 
reasons why there is a United Nations and what it 
was organized to do. 
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One of the keys to the strong attachment Ameri- 
cans feel for the United Nations is found in the 
close parallel between the principles on which our 
country was founded and tlie motives that called 
the United Nations into being. Peace and secu- 
rity; the dignity and worth of the individual and 
the inviolability of his basic rights; equal treat- 
ment of all under impartially administered law; 
opportunity for advancement commensurate with 
ability and enterprise—these are principles as 
valid today as in the 13 States of a struggling new 
nation. As a people and as a nation, our per- 
formance sometimes falls short of the ideal, but 
these shortcomings do not negate the validity of 
our basic principles. 

In their history and evolution, as well as in basic 
concepts, our Constitution and the U.N. Charter 
have much in common. The passage of time has 
muffled the bitter opposition and criticism that 
had to be overcome in getting the Constitution 
adopted. 

Today we give scant thought to the travail that 
marked the birth of our Constitution and are in- 
clined to accept at face value Gladstone’s appraisal 
that it “is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man”. It remained, however, for John Marshall 
and the great jurists who succeeded him to give 
the Constitution life and practical application 
through their interpretations in the formative 
stage of the Nation. The greatness inherent in 
the Constitution emerged gradually as a force in 
the life of the people through use and interpreta- 
tion and adaptation. 

In much the same way we may expect the Char- 
ter of the United Nations to become more viable, 
to expand and grow in strength as it is tested and 
interpreted and utilized in the practical consid- 
eration and settlement of international affairs. 
We can already see this invigorating process at 
work, For example, consider the development of 
the practice on the part of permanent members of 
the Security Council of abstention from voting. 

As you know, the Charter provides that de- 
cisions of the Security Council, except on pro- 
cedural matters, shall be made by affirmative vote 
of seven members, including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members. This, of course, is the 
provision that is popularly known—or, to be lit- 
erally correct, unpopularly known—as the veto. 
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By common consent the practice has grown up by 
which permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil—the Big Five Powers—sometimes abstain 
from voting. In this way they make it known 
that they do not favor the proposal being voted 
upon, but at the same time wish to avoid casting 
a negative vote, which would have the effect of 
killing the proposal in question. This is a device 
which obviously was not contemplated when the 
Charter was drawn but which has evolved in the 
course of practical usage. It is an interesting and 
a rather important example of how ingenuity can 
increase the flexibility of legal institutions. 

In a few days we may see another experiment in 
interpreting and expanding the use of the United 
Nations and its component agencies. The United 
States intends to have the General Assembly con- 
sider the situation involving the border of Greece 
and its northern neighbors. This development is a 
consequence, of course, of three Soviet vetoes in the 
Security Council of proposals looking to a 
solution of the difficulties between Greece and 
her three neighbors—Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. 

The power of the General Assembly in this mat- 
ter, of course, would be limited to recommenda- 
tion. However, one of the most lielpful and con- 
structive developments to emerge during the first 
two years of the existence of the United Nations 
has been the growing stature of the General As- 
sembly as a world forum, in which subjects of in- 
ternational importance can be fully and freely 
debated. 

I have already mentioned the proposal by the 
Secretary of State designed to strengthen the 
General Assembly by increasing its influence. 
Secretary Marshall gave renewed impetus to this 
development in the proposal he advanced in his 
opening remarks at Flushing Meadows on 
Wednesday. Specifically, he proposed an Interim 
Committee on Peace and Security, of the General 
Assembly, to serve continuously until the third 
regular session next year with all 55 members to 
be represented. Its principal functions would be: 


1. To consider situations and disputes impair- 
ing friendly relations brought to its attention by 
member states or by the Security Council pur- 
suant to articles 11 and 14 of the Charter and to 
report to the Assembly or to the Security Council 
thereon. 
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2. To recommend the calling of special sessions 
of the General Assembly when necessary. 

3. To report to the third regular session of the 
General Assembly on the desirability of establish- 
ing such a committee on a permanent basis, to con- 
sider problems related to pacific settlement and 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity within the jurisdiction of the Assembly. 


We of the United States believe that public 
discussion in the General Assembly has a signifi- 
cant influence on world opinion. And there is no 
gainsaying the fact that public opinion on a global 
basis serves as a powerful deterrent even to the 
most aggressive and intransigent government. 
The United States is seeking to obtain full and 
free discussion in the General Assembly of the 
Greek case, in the belief that such discussion will 
clarify the issue before the people of the world 
and will provide an unexampled opportunity for 
an expression of public opinion of the subject. 
We believe the results would be salutary. 

The potentialities of other provisions of the 
Charter have not yet been fully explored, and it 
may well be that further experimentation and in- 
terpretation will point the way to new approaches 
to the solution of international problems, in order 
to accomplish the fundamental purpose for which 
the United Nations was founded. 

The fact is—and I repeat, this is a truth in 
danger of being overlooked in our obsession with 
the veto—that the constructive accomplishments 
have been many in the short period since the 
United Nations began to function. 

World opinion, brought to bear through dis- 
cussion in the Security Council, was undeniably 
a potent factor in bringing about the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from northern Iran. Although 
the threats to the independence of Greece have 
not been completely checked, there is good reason 
to believe that the investigation and report of the 
special commission created by the Security Coun- 
cil at the very least upset the timetable of the 
assailants and gave us time to dispatch the aid 
which Greece ‘imperatively needed to maintain 
her freedom. When the history of this episode 
is finally written, it may well be that the Security 
Council’s action—inconclusive as it appeared at 
the time—was in reality the decisive element in the 
ultimate salvation of Greece. 
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Again, in the earlier case of the complaints of 
Syria and Lebanon, full discussion in the Security 
Council, even though no action was taken, suf- 
ficed to bring about the withdrawal of French and 
British troops. The incident of the damage of 
two British destroyers by mine explosions in the 
Corfu Channel, with loss of life, resulted in Brit- 
ish charges against Albania. Here a Soviet veto 
blocked a decision by the Council, but the case was 
referred to the International Court of Justice— 
an organ of the United Nations. 

The Security Council also took official notice of 
the fighting in the Dutch East Indies and brought 
about a cessation of hostilities until the matter 
can be adjudicated. 

The scope and extent of the activities of the 
United Nations are perhaps not fully realized. 
The Secretary-General] in his annual report states 
that for the year following July 1, 1946, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Security Council, the Economie 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
the other U.N. bodies transacted business in al- 
most 2,000 separate meetings. 

While public attention has centered on the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly, the 
specialized agencies under the general direction of 
the Economic and Social Council have under- 
taken a wide variety of useful work. For the 
most part they are designed to stimulate and co- 
ordinate the activities of the member nations in 
specialized fields, rather than initiate and carry 
out extensive programs themselves. The World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund are 
exceptions to this rule, since they will engage di- 
rectly in wide-spread operations of a financial] na- 
ture. UNESCO—the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
likewise will exert active leadership in fostering 
understanding among peoples. 

On the other hand the International Refugee 
Organization is designed as a temporary agency, 
which will cease to exist after disposal of the 
specific problem which it was created to resolve. 
The International Trade Organization, now in the 
formative state, will be a long-range agency for 
promoting the expansion of foreign trade 
throughout the world. The International Labor 
Organization is representative of several agencies, 
with years of successful operation to their credit, 
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which are continuing their work under the aegis 
of the United Nations. 

This is only a partial list of the organs that go 
to make up the new and growing institution of the 
United Nations. It is gratifying to note the tre- 
mendous amount of effective organizational work 
that has been accomplished in only two years. 

There is one more point I should like to em- 
phasize tonight. In the quest for world law and 
order we, as Americans, are deeply conscious of 
the rights of the individual. If we examine our 
own progress in this respect we would be deluding 
ourselves should we fail to admit that our own 
record is not perfect. But much must be accom- 
plished in many parts of the world before other 
peoples are assured the measure of human rights 
we now possess and cherish so dearly. In an age 
of rapid communication and travel those peoples 
will become more aware of the individual rights 
accorded men in some nations. They will not in- 
terminably suffer their lot even where it is im- 
posed upon them by violence and even though 
the very means of existence is the price of con- 
formity. Nor will their instincts for freedom 
permit them to tolerate the hypocrisy of leaders 
who, for partisan purposes, advocate freedom for 
others which is denied to their own people. 

In the field of human rights there has been es- 
tablished, as one of the commissions operating 
under the Economic and Social Council, the Hu- 
man Rights Commission. It has created a com- 
mittee charged with the writing of an Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights. 

When this committee has completed its task the 
Commission expects to present for the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly a Declaration on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms as a 
standard to be observed by all the member nations. 

Also it is proposed that the Declaration be used 
as a basis for developing conventions or treaties 
which would become, upon acceptance by the mem- 
bers, the law of nations—legal obligations to pro- 
tect and promote clearly defined human rights. 
This proposal is intended to bring into being an 
international code within the spirit and intent of 
the Bill of Rights embodied in the first 10 amend- 
ments of the United States Constitution. 

The successful accomplishment of this task—and 
the more difficult one of the adoption by the mem- 
ber nations of the resulting work—will be a mile- 
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stone towards achieving conditions of international 
stability so necessary for peace. 

Enduring peace will not come easily. It will 
require patience and perseverance, hard, grind- 
ing work, and sacrifices willingly endured. In 
face of inevitable difficulties and delays, it will re- 
quire discipline of our emotions and a constant 
alertness of our senses, no matter how sharp the 
provocation or how deceptive the pitfall. It will 
require a constant devotion to principle, a firm 
unity of purpose among our people, a remorseless 
energy in proving the superior productivity of 
free men. 

When at last these unbeatable qualities have con- 
vinced the most stubborn doctrinaire that we will 
not retreat an inch on fundamental principle but 
will go more than half way in genuine collabora- 
tion, the United Nations will be more than ever in- 
dispensable as a common ground on which all na- 
tions can come together in sincere friendship and 
perfect security. 

Will the American people remain steadfast in 
their support of the United Nations, through or- 
deal by time and frustration and unrelenting pres- 
sure? 

I believe they will, once they completely under- 
stand the issue and what is expected of them— 
once they clearly realize that peace cannot be 
bought at a bargain counter but is worth the full 
price demanded in patience, endeavor, and endur- 
ance through the years. 

Those who momentarily falter, in circumstances 
that cause even the stout-hearted to succumb to 
pessimism, may find comfort and courage in the 
lessons of the past. They will find that our own 
Nation, now grown great and strong, did not have 
an easy birth. Even after the Constitution was 
adopted “to form a more perfect Union,” factional 
strife continued to be bitter and violent. The out- 
look at times was so discouraging that John Mar- 
shall, after the 30 years as Chief Justice which won 
him the designation of “father of American consti- 
tutional law,” wrote to Joseph Story in 1832 that: 
“T yield slowly and reluctantly to the conviction 
that our Constitution cannot last.” 

The Constitution did endure, because it was built 
on principles that can never die. Those same prin- 
ciples, now the articles of faith of all mankind, sus- 
tain the United Nations and endow it with the 
promise of a long and useful life. 
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Reiteration of American Faith in the United Nations 
BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ARMOUR! 


We have met here this evening . . . to consider 
international events which have recently taken 
place in the Western Hemisphere and are today 
going forward in New York, whose effect will be 
felt to the ultimate reaches of the earth. As you 
perhaps know, it was my privilege to accompany 
Secretary Marshall to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence which met at Petropolis in Brazil last month 
to implement the mutual system of defense which 
the American republics at Chapultepec, more than 
two years ago, found necessary to our mutual 
security and welfare. The treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro, which is the result of this Conference, 
marks, in my belief, a keystone of a long series of 
events—progress, if you will—in the history of 
the American System. By this treaty, which 
places in the form of legal obligation the wartime 
pledge taken in the Act of Chapultepec and makes 
binding on all the American republics the prin- 
ciple that attack against one is attack against all, 
from wherever it may come, within or without our 
Hemisphere, we have come a long way on the road 
toward a better ordinance of international affairs. 

To us, as North Americans, who started out in 
1823 with the Monroe Doctrine as a unilateral 
proclamation on the part of the United States that 
the Western Hemisphere was henceforth to be im- 
mune from encroachment from without, it is in- 
teresting to see how this principle has come to be 
accepted by our brother republics in the Western 


Hemisphere as common property; how in effect — 


the Monroe Doctrine has become, shall we say, 
modernized and multilateralized. Now, since Rio, 
it is not only the United States which stands up and 
declares that the Western Hemisphere is to be 
immune from attack; it is the whole family of 
American republics which join in this pronounce- 
ment, a pronouncement which has no aggressive 
intent but is designed solely for defense and for 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before the Pan 
American League, Miami, Fla., on Sept. 19, 1947, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. Norman Armour is 
Assistant Secretary of State for political affairs. 
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the preservation of peace on this side of the world. 
As Senator Vandenberg stated in his address to 
the Brazilian Congress during the Rio Conference, 
“Nothing that we have done is aimed at any other 
enemies than war and aggression and injustice, 
the three deadly foes of civilized mankind. . ., 
If there should be those who suspect us of ulterior 
motives they will merely confess their own.” 

I have taken this brief glance backward because 
statesmen, as well as the rest of us, need to recall 
the past in perfecting our plans for the present 
and future. I recall a definition of good judgment 
which was given to a friend of mine from Missis- 
sippi by his old colored nurse. This old lady used 
to say, “Good judgment comes from experience, 
and experience comes from bad judgment.” 

If we can benefit by the mistakes of the past, if 
we can benefit by our at times very painful ex- 
perience, then the good judgment born of that suf- 
fering will stand us in good stead. 

The United States and all nations of the world 
have suffered in immeasurable terms owing to the 
scourge of war, which in the language of the pre- 
amble to the Charter of the United Nations, “twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind”. If bad judgment through experience 
brings good judgment, then assuredly we should be 
wiser at the present time. 

I have, therefore, hope that our good judgment, 
born of harsh experience, is improving and that 
we shall be able to make it effective to save us from 
the scourge of a third and perhaps final war. If 
the American republics, whose representatives and 
whose people differ widely because they speak four 
different languages, because they have environ- 
ments which range from temperate to tropic zones 
and from sea level to the sky, because they are made 
up of different racial ingredients and have differ- 
ent cultural backgrounds—if these different Amer- 
ican republics can bury their differences and unite 
their bonds as they have so successfully and so 
recently at Rio, then I have faith that the other 
United Nations, which also differ one from the 
other in race, language, and outlook, can also suc- 
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ceed in perfecting the bonds which link them to- 
gether, and in making a success of that great 
organization to which the whole force and foreign 
policy of this Government is pledged—the United 
Nations. 

As Voltaire, who as you know was a rather cyni- 
cal Frenchman, once said, “People should not 
always be thinking about the differences which 
separate them but about the many likenesses which 
unite them.” 

A series of three speeches by two of our national 
leaders will, I am sure, have given every one of 
us cause for very serious reflection and also, I am 
sure, cause for genuine pride in those statesmen 
and in the United States for which they speak. 

Last Sunday our Secretary of State, General 
Marshall, in his nation-wide radio address ex- 
pressed the faith in, and fidelity to, the United 
Nations which this Government and people hold. 
He set forth eight principles whereby our Govern- 
ment has pledged its determination to act accord- 
ing to the purposes and principles of the Charter 
and to see that the organization of which this 
Charter is the constitution becomes a success. 

A few days later, also in a radio address, former 
Senator, now Ambassador Warren R. Austin, our 
permanent representative to the United Nations, 
not only reaffirmed these principles but in chal- 
lenging terms laid down the determination of this 
Government to take the lead in seeing that the 
realization of the Charter’s promise is achieved in 
the most rapid and practical terms. Then, on 
Wednesday, September 17, the Secretary of State, 
in his noteworthy speech, laid down in specific 
terms what we intend to do now, in this present 
session of the General Assembly, to carry out the 
main purpose of the Charter, which is to achieve 
a lasting peace among all nations. 

As you know from the Secretary’s speech, there 
are many facets, many angles, to this problem. 
He said that the General Assembly “cannot stand 
by as a mere spectator while a member of the 
United Nations is endangered by attacks from 
abroad. Ifthe United Nations should fail to pro- 
tect the integrity of one small state, the security 
of all small states would be placed in jeopardy”. 
He was speaking of the situation in Greece, where 
a small country, haggard from the constant hem- 
orrhage of war, is still beleaguered from without, 
not by sworn enemies or by declared open con- 
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flict but by clandestine foes who cross its frontiers 
at night and seek by subterfuge and civil war to 
destroy the integrity of the state. 

The United States, as early as last March, when 
President Truman addressed the Congress on aid 
to Greece and Turkey, has taken up this challenge 
because we believe that members of the United 
Nations, free and independent states, want to live 
free and independent lives and have, by right 
under the Charter, the privilege of so living. 

Accordingly we have brought the Greek issue 
before the General Assembly, confident that the 
conscience of mankind, as represented by the 
United Nations and by the Assembly which has 
been well termed “The Town Meeting of the 
World”, will be sufficiently valiant, sufficiently in- 
genious, to find means to put an end to this under- 
cover aggression. 

There has been much discussion in our papers 
and I am sure in the privacy of our homes about 
the veto power which the five permanent members 
of the Security Council—the United States, Great 
Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
France, and China—hold. I noticed in the paper 
as I was leaving Washington the results of a Gal- 
lup poll on the public attitude toward the United 
Nations. It was interesting to me that a con- 
vincing majority of those questioned thought that 
the veto power should be done away with, or at 
least modified. It was also interesting to me, in 
these days when prophets of gloom speak as if the 
United Nations might at any moment collapse, that 
85 percent of those questioned favored the United 
Nations organization as against an opposition of 
only 6 percent. 

Your Government agrees with you that the 
original intentions which we thought were held 
by all the great powers at San Francisco about 
using the veto only in the most grave and im- 
portant circumstances—and then only sparingly 
and with due regard to the purposes of the Char- 
ter—have not been fulfilled. 

Had the veto been used as we thought it would 
be used when the Charter was written at San 
Francisco and when we signed a self-denying 
pledge in the so-called four-power statement, then 
the present need to modify the veto would not 
have proved so obvious. However, events have not 
gone as we had hoped. The use of the veto for 
capricious reasons has brought the Security 
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Council, which we still believe will be the fore- 
most peace-keeping organ in international society, 
to a point where it is like a giant with handcuffs 
binding his arms and with shackles on his legs, 
who can only use his tongue. 

Accordingly, Secretary Marshall, as you know, 
has indicated the willingness of our Government 
to relax the stringent rule of the veto, especially 
in that very important part of the Charter called 
chapter VI, which describes what powers the Se- 
curity Council has in reaching peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

We are also willing to give up the veto now 
exercised in the Security Council with regard to 
the admission of new members, since we feel that 
the requirements of the Charter in this respect 
are clear and unequivocal; any state can be a 
member of the United Nations if it is sincerely 
a peace-loving state and if it can fulfil its inter- 
national obligations. 

This does not mean, however, that pending 
agreement on liberalization of the voting proce- 
dure we need sit idly by and see the high purposes 
of the Charter frustrated through wilful misuse 
of the veto power. 

It was with this in view that the Secretary of 
State on September 17 proposed that the As- 
sembly establish a standing committee which 
might be known as the Interim Committee on 
Peace and Security, to serve, if you wish, as a 
watchdog during the time that the Assembly itself 
is not in session. It is not the thought that this 
Committee, which would be made up of all 55 
states composing the United Nations, would un- 
dercut the Security Council, but that it legiti- 
mately might consider situations and disputes im- 
pairing friendly relations which might be brought 
to its attention by member states or by the Secu- 
rity Council itself. This standing committee 
could report in such cases either to its parent, the 
General Assembly, or to the Security Council. In 
the words of the Secretary, this new mechanism, 
if adopted by the present session, “will strengthen 
the machinery for peaceful settlement and place 
the responsibility for such settlement broadly up- 
on all members of the United Nations”. 

The General Assembly has before it more than 
80 different items on its agenda. I cannot in the 
time which you have so generously allotted to me 
do more than cover some of the principal points 


which I believe are of concern to every American . 
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citizen and to every citizen in other lands acrogg 
the sea. Bi 

I have, I think, dealt with certain of the prin. 
cipal problems which concern us. However, there 
are two further problems which I believe merit 
special mention, one of which is well known to 
Americans and one which seems remote because 
it lies in the extreme East. 

The first of these problems is that of Palestine, 
As you know, ever since the last war, when by the 
Balfour declaration, with which this Government 
later expressed its sympathy, the British Govern- 
ment gave assurance that one of its objectives in 
Palestine would be the establishment of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, we Americans 
have had a profound and sympathetic interest in 
the fate of the Holy Land. We have also had 
equal concern for the rights and feelings of the 
Arab population of that country. 

Last spring a special session of the United Na- 
tions Assembly appointed a committee to study 
the Palestine problem. This committee has now 
returned its report. I think it is a good augury 
for the ability of states to cooperate efficiently to 
note that this committee has agreed on at least 11 
fundamental conclusions, although it has not 
found entire agreement on alternative solutions to 
the problem. At this session, accordingly, we 
shall join with other members of the United Na- 
tions in a serious effort to find a solution which 
will be so fair and equitable that it would com- 
mand the backing of world opinion and would 
meet with the minimum of opposition in Pales- 
tine. 

General Marshall said in his address to the 
United Nations Assembly on Wednesday: 


“We realize that, whatever the solution recom- 
mended by the General Assembly, it cannot be 
ideally satisfactory to either of the two great peo- 
ples primarily concerned. While the final deci- 
sion of this Assembly-must properly await the 
detailed consideration of the report, the Govern- 
ment of the United States gives great weight not 
only to the recommendations which have met with 
the unanimous approval of the Special Committee 
but also to those which have been approved by 
the majority of that Committee.” 


The Korean problem, although less well known 
to most of us Americans, is of a complexity almost 
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equal to the Palestine problem. Although as 
early as 1943 President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek by 
the declaration of Cairo proclaimed as a war aim 
the independence of Korea, and although the 
Soviet Government associated itself with this dec- 
laration at Potsdam in 1945, and although special 
means were agreed upon between ourselves and 
the other three great powers to establish a pro- 
visional government in Korea, I regret to say that 
no progress has been made toward the realization 
of our goal—the re-establishment in the Far East 
of this ancient and independent country. Our 
negotiations with the Soviet Government having 
proved fruitless, we have now brought the prob- 
lem to the Assembly of the United Nations with 
the hope that this Assembly can set the chain of 
events once more in motion so that the historic 
peninsula which is now cut in two—the Soviet 
forces occupying the northern half and the Ameri- 
can forces the southern—may become united and 
realize its destiny as an independent state. This 
brief recital of some of the more outstanding prob- 
lems we face is at once a challenge and an op- 
portunity. I believe that we may all be frankly 
proud that our Government is willing to face these 
issues squarely, publicly, and along the lines of 
solutions founded not on expedience but on 
principle. 

As I said at the beginning, so I repeat at the 
end, it is no more remarkable for 55 sovereign 
states to get together and compose their differences 
to unite in the great cause for the preservation of 
peace than it was remarkable for the American 
sovereign states to get together two weeks ago in 
Rio de Janeiro and unite for the same purpose. 

Let us therefore have hope that the lessons of 
history will repeat themselves; that the great 
challenge to man’s imagination and idealism which 
the New World threw out to the Old World in the 
American Revolution and in the revolutions which 
established our neighboring republics to the South, 
will be reflected in the similar challenge which we 
now throw before the United Nations. Perhaps 
the same fire will kindle. 

I am confident in the good-will of the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the United Nations and in 
the determination of their governments to live up 
to the principles of the Charter and, within their 
several capacities, to make effective the purposes 
of the Charter. 
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I believe that most of the United Nations, and 
that certainly holds for these United States, are 
determined, in the words of the preamble to the 
Charter, “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small”, 

I believe that these states which form the United 
Nations are still sincere in their determination “to 
establish conditions under which justice and re- 
spect for the obligations arising from treaties and 
other sources of international law can be main- 
tained”, and that if we preserve our high purpose, 
our sincerity and zeal, we shall be successful in 
reaching the end of the Charter road: “to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors”. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Co-ordination of Activities in the Fields of Aviation, 
Shipping and Telecommunications in Regard to 
Safety at Sea and in the Air.. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/570, August 27, 1947. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Population Commission. Second Session. 
Lake Success, 18 to 27 August 1947. E/571, August 
29, 1947. 23 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Convention of 1937 for Suppressing the Exploitation 
of the Prostitution of Others. Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General. E/574, September 4, 1947. 29 pp. 
mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Report to the General Assembly of the United Nations by 
the Secretary-General on the Permanent Headquar- 
ters of the United Nations. A/311, July 1947. 96 pp. 
printed. [$2.50.] Also, A/311/Add.1, September 17, 
1947. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Charter of the Duties and Rights of States. Note 
by the Secretary-General. A/340, August 21, 1947. 
4 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Report on Third Meeting of Preparatory Commission for IRO 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE L. WARREN 


The Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization met for the third 
time at Lausanne, Switzerland, on July 15, 1947. 
The purpose of the meeting was to consider the 
status of adherences to the mo Constitution, to elect 
an executive secretary to replace Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, who had been serving temporarily in that 
capacity, and to take such action as might be in- 
dicated by the report of the Executive Secretary. 
The Commission at its previous meeting had voted 
to assume on July 1, 1947, operating responsibilities 
on behalf of mo for the care, repatriation, and re- 
settlement of refugees. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary reported the conclusion 
of working agreements with the authorities in the 
British and American zones of occupation in Ger- 
many. Negotiations looking toward similar 
agreements in the French zone of Germany and 
the three western zones of Austria were still in 
process. He also reported that a working agree- 
ment with the Government of Italy had not been 
concluded. He laid particular stress on the dif- 
ficult financial position of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, pointing out that the heaviest expendi- 
tures in the first year of operations would be made 
in the first quarter of the year before the efforts 
to repatriate or resettle displaced persons had 
reduced substantially the numbers to be main- 
tained incamps. Advance contributions had been 
received from Australia, China, Belgium, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom.? It was re- 
ported that occupying authorities in the three 


*For the report on the second session of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for mo, see ButteTin of July 13, 1947, 
p. 61. 

* Later in July the United States made its contribution 
available on a monthly basis. 

* As of the end of September 1947, 10 countries, whose 
contributions to the operational expenses totaled 70.10 
percent, have signed unconditionally. These countries 
with their percentage contributions are: Australia 1.76; 
Canada 3.50; China 2.50; Guatemala 0.04; Iceland 0.02; 
Netherlands 0.90; New Zealand 0.44; Norway 0.44; United 
Kingdom 14.75; United States 45.75; Total: 70.10. 
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western zones of Germany were advancing sup- 
plies to the Commission on a reimbursable basis 
and that funds had been made available on loan by 
unrra and the Secretariat of the United Nations, 


W. Hallam Tuck Elected Executive Secretary 


The resignation of Arthur J. Altmeyer as Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Commission to take effect J? 
no later than August 15, 1947, was accepted with 
regret, and the American candidate, W. Hallam 
Tuck, was unanimously elected to succeed him on 
that date. 


Status of the Organization 


The Constitution of the mo provided that the 
Organization was to come into existence when 15 
nations, whose prescribed contributions totaled 
not less than 75 percent of the operational budget 
of $151,060,000 approved by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, had become members. By 
mid-July the total anticipated contributions from 
governments which had accepted the Constitution 
amounted to only 65.26 percent of the operational 
budget.® 

The Preparatory Commission recognized that 
part of the delay in final adherence to the mo by 
some countries which had already indicated their 
intention of becoming members was due to the 
fact that a number of parliaments were in recess 
during the summer months. In presenting his re- 
port, however, the Executive Secretary stressed the 
fact that the greatest problem facing the Commis- 
sion was the financing of operational activities, 
particularly during the first months before reset- 
tlement reduced the number of persons for whom 
care and maintenance must be provided. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, therefore, appealed to member 
governments to make available not only their con- 
tributions for the first quarter of the first financial 
year but also, in view of the proportionately higher 
expenses of this first quarter, as large a part as 
possible of their contributions for the whole finan- 
cial year. 

The plan of organization for the International 
Refugee Organization proposed the appointment 
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of three assistant executive secretaries in charge 
of care and maintenance, repatriation and resettle- 
ment, and administration under the Executive 
and Deputy Executive Secretaries. All members 
of the Commission accepted the plan with the ex- 
ception of France. 


Funds for the Victims of Nazi Aggression 


The Executive Secretary reported the payment 
of 50 million Swedish kronor for the relief of vic- 
tims of Nazi aggression under the reparation agree- 
ment for non-repatriable victims of German 
action, and the Commission adopted resolutions 
looking toward the collection of a similar amount 
in Switzerland and the delivery of non-monetary 
gold from the British and French zones of 
Germany. 


Eligibility of “‘Volksdeutsche”’ 
The question of the eligibility of Volksdeutsche 
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under the mo Constitution was debated at length 
by the Preparatory Commission. The United 
States Delegate opposed the proposal that they 
be considered eligible. The vote showed an ap- 
proximately equal number of countries supporting 
and opposing the proposal. 


Australia Is Added to Countries of Resettlement — 


Australia joined the western European and 
Latin American countries which are currently 
receiving refugees by offering to take 4,000 dis- 
placed persons during the remainder of 1947 and 
12,000 during 1948. 

The Commission recessed on July 25, 1947, to 
reconvene upon the coming into force of the Con- 
stitution of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, or on an earlier date at the call of the Chair- 
man on the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee. 


U.S. Appointments to UNESCO Conference at Mexico City 


{Released to the press in Chicago by the 

National Commission on September 13] 

The President has made recess appointments of 

the following representatives of the United States 

on the official delegation to the Second General 

Conference of the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization (uNxEsco), 

which is scheduled to be held at Mexico City, No- 
vember 6—December 3, 1947: 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State (Chairman) 

Milton Eisenhower, chairman, U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCo and member of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO; president, Kansas State Agricultural 
College 

Laurence Duggan, director, Institute of International 
Education 

Helen White, professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin 

Reuben Gustavson, chancellor, University of Nebraska 

Charles S. Johnson, president, Fisk University 

Anna Rosenberg, public and labor relations consultant 

George Stoddard, president, University of Illinois 

Howard EB. Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace 

Detley Bronk, chairman, National Research Council 


(The first five are voting representatives) 


These representatives will be accompanied by 
Congressional and technical advisers to be an- 
nounced later. 
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In accordance with the unegsco constitution, 
the Executive Board of unssco, at its meeting 
in Paris in July 1947, prepared the draft agenda 
for the Second General Conference. Among the 
items on the agenda are the following: the anal- 
ysis of the forces and tensions affecting interna- 
tional understanding ; education for international 
understanding; the promotion of fundamental 
education in underdeveloped areas; and the re- 
moval of obstacles to the free flow of ideas and 
materials. 

UNESCO, a specialized agency of the United 
Nations designed to foster international under- 
standing through education, science, and culture, 
was launched at a meeting of 41 members of the 
United Nations at London in November 1945. The 
main objective of the organization is to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among nations in every field of knowledge. The 
first session of the unesco General Conference 
was held at Paris in November—December 1946. 

The 31 governments which have adhered to the 
UNESCO constitution are expected to attend the 
conference at Mexico City, on invitation to 
unssco by the Mexican Government. 


‘Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1594. 
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BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP ' nies 


This Conference is singularly opportune. Al- 
though organized independently and by private 
citizens, it is in fact a logical continuation of the 
Conference of Sovereign States so recently and 
so successfully concluded in Rio de Janeiro. 
There the nations of this Hemisphere pledged 
themselves to work together to maintain the peace 
and to defend the security of their constituent 
members. Here, tonight, we are concluding a con- 
ference for a complementary purpose, to work to- 
gether for economic advancement and stability. 
Peace, security, social and economic progress all 
walk together. This First Hemispheric Confer- 
ence of Stock Exchanges can contribute its share 
to that economic progress which is part of our 
common aspiration—an aspiration expressed with 
eloquent simplicity in the Charter of the Amer- 
icas, “to live decently, and work and exchange 
. . . productively, in peace and . . . security.” 

Again I find it particularly appropriate that 
this Conference has been held on the initiative of 
private citizens because I wish to discuss this 
evening the significance of the words of President 
Truman in his speech at Petropolis. “Here,” in 
the Americas, “the need is for long-term economic 
collaboration. This,” he said “is a type of collab- 
oration in which a much greater role falls to 
private citizens and groups... ” 

There are many important aspects of this long- 
term economic collaboration, and one of the more 
significant is the role of private citizens in this 
regard. At the present time, the problem of in- 
ternational loans and financial assistance is domi- 
nated by governmental institutions, national and 


1 Address delivered before the First Hemispheric Con- 
ference of Stock Exchanges in New York on Sept. 18, 
1947, and released to the press on the same date. Willard 
L. Thorp is Assistant Secretary of State for economic 
affairs. 
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present economic crisis in the world has been sutfjive, 
mounted. pend 
Fundamentally, the problem of internation 
investment is to take savings in one country 
put them to work in another. The present pr 
cedure is one of government pre-emption on 
one hand and government allocation on the otheg 
with the machinery being an intergovernme 
agreement. The traditional procedure calls 
voluntary savings by individuals, with competi 
tive requests by the end-use borrowers and wi 
capital market machinery working out the 
rangements. You represent agencies of major in 
portance in making effective the private capital, 
market route. This is the method used within thh:, 
United States for the transfer of savings into im}, 
vestments and one which we believe should 
/ utilized so far as possible in the internationd 
field. . 
The central economic problem of the Westen 
World—fortunate in escaping the brutal impact dye. 
war machines and enemy occupation—is not img, 
mediate rehabilitation but long-run development 
not the re-creation of capital destroyed by wall, 
and the restoration of prewar standards of livingipy; 
but the gradual and steady development of re 
sources and application of technology to creatifas 
new and productive economic activity and tffion 
achieve higher than prewar living standards. Thejmer 
crisis in Europe today is of a different order ofgcum 
urgency and magnitude. Whether or not. thaljetct 
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ways been true that the relatively mature econo- 
fhies have contributed their savings and their 
mow-how to the development of the less-developed 
eas. However, the potentialities in the Americas 
re far beyond any present realization. Much can 
» done along existing lines, and new types of ac- 
ivity can bring that diversification which is so 
mportant in the economic world of today. Econo- 
nies based primarily on agriculture can develop 
heir resources and utilize their talents to create 
kew wealth in commerce and industry. The pri- 
nary problem for the economy of the United 
he Pagtates is to maintain stability at high levels of pro- 
1c@ Uuction; the problem of our Latin neighbors is to 
€N SUlfjiversify their economies, to decrease their de- 
endence on a limited number of exportable com- 
podities, and, by achieving greater diversification, 
9 achieve stability as well. 
But industrial expansion and development re- 
juire capital—domestic capital and foreign capi- 
l—private capital and governmental. Each is 
ppropriate and makes its contribution. 
The stock exchange is a necessary instrument in 
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inating speculation prejudicial to the securi- 
fies registered on the exchange, by issuing daily 
price quotations, and by providing authentic in- 
mation to the public regarding companies 
hose shares are offered, it can awaken a wider 
| public to the possibility of profitable investment 
ww enterprise. It gives transferability to the in- 
act @restment which permits the investor to feel that he 
ot ills at all times in a reasonably liquid position. It 
provides a basis for collective judgment as to the 
- 
livimgprise. An active and well-organized cay. al mar- 
of reBket is a means of attracting foreign funds as well 
creattias domestic, by making possible the easy evalua- 
1d t#ftion and the entrance into or liquidation of invest- 
iement, as need dictates. And as domestic capital ac- 
ler ofgcumulates and is directed to local endeavors, the 
haig’xchange offers a medium for the repatriation of 
ce topsecurities. 
seve} One of the purposes of the exchange and the 
f the}apital market machinery in general should be to 
attract capital which otherwise might not be put 
ohe to productive use. To overcome the reluctance 
; hasf°f nationals to put their savings in industrial 
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‘Relative risks involved in different types of enter- | 
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enterprises—their preference to let capital lie dor- 
mant or to use it solely for the acquisition of land 
(which seems reasonably permanent)—the ex- 
change must establish greater confidence in domes- 
tic investments. This it can do in many ways. The 
exchange is a free association, but only those should 
be permitted to associate who recognize their pub- 
lic responsibilities. By the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the exchange over its members, it should 
assure that securities are issued and quoted which 
pertain to companies of intrinsic worth and sol- 
vency. To stimulate the widest distribution of 
ownership of assets, the exchange can encourage 
the division of stocks so that units in small de- 
nominations are available for purchase. The en- 
forcement of full and candid disclosure in pros- 
pectuses is part of the public responsibility of the 
exchange. 

One of the significant contributions which this 
Conference can make to encourage a greater flow 
of capital between countries is for those from 
various countries to work together to set up uni- 
form standards of accounting so that the foreign 
and the local investor will read and understand 
the same things when they inspect the component 
elements of a balance sheet. Assets, income, profit 
should be terms of art, clearly defined, part of 
an unambiguous international economic language. 
Not only accounting but other elements of corpo- 
rate organization should be unequivocally stated— 
proxy practices, voting privileges, and the like. We 
have overcome the barriers of language differences 
in our friendly association this evening. We must 
do so in business association as well. 

In the United States it is not only by the opera- 
tion of the exchanges themselves but by Federal 
statute that the interest of the private investor is 
protected. Although there was some initial re- 
luctance to recognize the Federal Government’s 
role as overseer of the capital market, I think it is 
generally agreed that the requirements set by Gov- 
ernment statute and administered by a Govern- 
ment commission have created greater confidence 
and good-will which redound to the common bene- 
fit of the broker, the investor, and the economy at 
large. 

The stock exchange is clearly not the sole instru- 
ment for stimulating investment. Other finan- 
cial institutions are a necessary adjunct. As 
leaders in the business community, the members 
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of the exchange can work together for the fur- 
ther development of local institutions which en- 
courage and actively use domestic savings. We 
have today the anomalous situation that many 
countries which are urgently in need of enterprise 
capital find, among their nationals who have sub- 
stantial savings, a preference for foreign securi- 
ties. 

It is certainly not my intention to decry foreign 
investment, but every endeavor should be made to 
employ such capital at home, where the need is 
urgent. The risks are greater, but so, too, are 
the returns. If local capital is not freely forth- 
coming—at least to pay the local currency ex- 
penses of enterprise—then the aspirations of gov- 
ernments for greater industrialization may re- 
quire them to make capital available either by tax- 
ation or by forced savings through the printing 
press and inflation. And this is likely to transfer 
the decision as to the use and application of capi- 
tal from the criteria of the economic world to those 
of the political. Where there is a need for capital 
from abroad, the combination of local and for- 
eign capital in partnership offers the best hope for 
harmonious economic development in the interests 
of the importing as well as the investing commu- 
nity. 

In the process of economic development there 
should be no invidious distinctions between do- 
mestic and foreign capital. Capital has a con- 
tribution to make regardless of its origin, but if 
it is to expect security and remuneration it must 
not seek special privileges. 

The need for United States investment abroad 
is greater than ever, and the opportunities many. 
Nevertheless, we all know that the climate for 
international private investment is not now as 
favorable as it was in the 19th century and in 
the early years of this century. This is not be- 
cause foreign capital has no constructive role to 
play. Our own country, like our good neighbor, 
Canada, was developed with the aid of foreign 
capital. Nor is it simple xenophobia. As engi- 
neers and technicians we are more than welcome— 
our skills are eagerly sought; but as business- 
men, as entrepreneurs, we are often not so wel- 


come, Sometimes we feel that, at the same mo- 
ment that our capital is sought, every obstacle is 
being put in the way of its use on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


The reasons are many and complex, but among 
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the most significant is the feeling, too often baseg pet 
on bitter experience, that the foreign investor jg the 
an exploiter and not a contributor, that he has pg 0D 
interest in the local welfare, that his allegiance § >! 
solely to a distant stockholder, that he wants thy # 
highest returns in the shortest period of time, ang #10 
then he will withdraw and the enterprise or thg Sh! 
wasting of natural assets will go with him. ma 

This is not the kind of international investmeng ©? 
we are interested in promoting. If we are tg 
break down the barriers to the free flow of privatg 1 
capital we must recognize that investment is a 
way street. It is to the advantage of the invest 
to develop enterprises which not only assure 
direct return but also further a balanced econom 
in the country involved. Constructive investme 
is not a quick-in and quick-out proposition. 
vestors should put their capital to work abre 
over a long period. There will be ups and dow 
which the investors must make reasonable arrange 
ments to accommodate. 

In our own country, corporations are incre 
ingly aware of their responsibility to provide thy ' 
greatest possible stability of employment and faif wo 
and progressive treatment of workers. The sam Co 
sense of public concern must characterize foreigi} An 
investments. Investors cannot expect to overcomé is 
the spirit of narrow nationalism that would bat} pr 
their entry or expropriate their assets if they retain} rec 
the psychology of absentee landlords. po 

It goes without saying that investors must com me 
ply in spirit as well as in letter with the domestitf ni 
laws of the countries in which they operate, tha m 
they must scrupulously refrain from any actiof nit 
that might be regarded as interference in the polit} of 
ical life of the country or the subversion of publit} sh 
officials. What are malpractices at home are m0 fir 
less malpractices abroad. Foreign capital work co 
ing in association with local capital, promotingg — 
local skills, interested in the local needs of the local} ou 
community, and respecting the national integrity in 
of the country of investment will find that, in th} ch 
broad as in the narrow sense, it pays biggef to 
dividends. sp 

The local community, in turn, has reciprocal} fo 
obligations to the foreign investor. While the} vg 
foreign investor cannot expect and should not seek] ce 
special privilege, he can expect and should receiv} sh 
relative equality of treatment in business and tat} sr 
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expect and should enjoy the same protection of his 
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person and property as that enjoyed by nationals, 
the same access to courts and capacity to enter into 
contracts. Hecan expect and should enjoy reason- 
able remuneration for the risks of his enterprise, 
and certainty that he will receive just compensa- 
tion if his assets are transferred to national owner- 
ship. Reasons of national security and welfare 
may, in certain circumstances, require limitations 
on the participation of foreign capital in local 
enterprise. But discrimination against foreign 


4, capital solely because it is foreign serves only to 


diminish world trade, employment, and well-being. 
Capital is only one of the factors in the process 
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of economic development, but it is a highly mobile 
factor and more readily traverses national bound- 
aries. The great advances in economic well-being 
made since the Industrial Revolution are the result 
of the application of technological discoveries 
made possible and effective by the use of capital. 
Private citizens and groups such as yours have 
both a singular opportunity and an obligation 
further to stimulate the growth, dissemination, 
and constructive application of capital in the eco- 
nomic process. If we make it our common effort, 
we can add one more stone to the building of a 
better world. 


International Monetary Exchange in the Western Hemisphere 


BY JAMES H. WRIGHT! 


The convocation in this financial capital of the 
world of the First Hemispheric Stock Exchange 
Conference, under the sponsorship of the inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Production, 
is another important milestone along the road of 
private international economic collaboration. In 
recent years we have benefited from a series of im- 
portant international conferences at the govern- 
mental level. The exchange of information, tech- 


# nical data, and points of view among important 


members of the financial and industrial commu- 
nity of the Hemisphere can only add to the fund 
of our common knowledge and experience. It 
should contribute to the healthy stimulation of 
financial and trade relations among our respective 
countries. 

Holders of investment capital are seeking safe 
outlets for their funds. Shares of stock represent- 
ing real values are listed plentifully on the ex- 
changes of the several nations represented here 
today. May the deliberations in this First Hemi- 
spheric Stock Exchange Conference pave the way 
for the more ready and extensive trading in these 
values between one exchange and another. Suc- 
cessive hemispheric stock-exchange conferences 
should view the results in the form of progres- 
Sively easier movement of capital from one 
country to another with convenience and profit to 
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I have been asked to speak to you concerning 
the problems of international monetary exchange 
in the Western Hemisphere. This on the whole 
means the “dollar problem” and the problems re- 
volving around the convertibility of important 
world-trade currencies, in these days particularly 
sterling. While we have had some lessons on the 
problems of convertibility during recent weeks 
and months, this is not the field which I believe to 
be of primary interest to this group. Rather I 
shall address myself more directly to the problem 
of the availability in the other American republics 
of adequate supplies of gold and dollars with 
which to care for foreign-payments needs. 

I am sometimes persuaded that we in this Hemi- 
sphere too often take a dismal view of our im- 
mediate situations. I do not minimize the serious- 
ness of the foreign-exchange problem to many 
Latin American countries, but it is some comfort 
to know that the gold and dollar stocks of our 20 
neighbors to the south in March 1947 were over 
three times those of 1939 and that, despite all of 


* Address delivered before the First Hemispheric Con- 
ference of Stock Exchanges in New York on Sept. 18, 1947, 
and released to the press on the same date. Mr. Wright is 
Director of the Office of American Republic Affairs, De- 
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the inroads of the postwar demand to cover im- 
ports, the stocks available had decreased by only 
a relatively ‘small percentage. Published figures 
are not available for the period March 31, 1947, 
to August 31, 1947, but it is only fair to observe 
that the losses during that five-month period 
will undoubtedly be greater than during the pre- 
vious comparable time. Nevertheless, we are still 
far better off than we were before the outbreak of 
the war, and, while it is unfortunate that large 
blocs of accumulated reserves have gone by the 
board, either wisely or unwisely, our confidence in 
the future should not be clouded. 

The close of hostilities and the slackening of 
controls in the United States found in Latin 
America not only a market hungry for the pro- 
ducers’ goods which may eventually be a key to 
the solution of the dollar problem but also a mar- 
ket for consumers’ goods (in particular, luxuries) 
unprecedented in the history of the continent. 
While throughout the war there had undoubtedly 
been shortages, difficulties of supplies in respect 
of foodstuffs, clothing, and other necessities, the 
standards of living of the other American repub- 
lics increased by leaps and bounds. Middle-class 
and laboring-class purchasers had more spending 
funds and savings at their disposal than ever be- 
fore. Prices spiraled madly but demand did not 
abate. It is a sorry fact that much of the funds 
which should have gone into construction for the 
future and the building of productive capacity 
disappeared into the maelstrom of spending for 
the moment. 

Although it is the fashion to talk gloomily of 
the dollar problem, what the world is confronting 
at the moment actually is a production problem. 
Not only the United Kingdom and western 
Europe have had their prewar pattern of produc- 
tion disrupted, but countries in eastern Europe 
and the Orient, which normally supplied vast 
quantities of goods to the rest of the world, are not 
yet able to do so again on the prewar scale. Until 
these productive capacities are restored, it is in- 
evitable that much of the world looks to our coun- 
tries of the Americas not only for their normal 
supplies but also for insistent needs which nor- 
mally would have come from elsewhere. Only 
when a more usual pattern of production is re- 
stored will this terrific demand on us subside and 
a more rational pattern of trade be established. 
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There are too many variables in the situation to 
prognosticate with any accuracy what is likely 
to happen in the matter of exchange rates and ex. 
change availabilities over the even short term, 
We can, however, speak with somewhat more as. 
surance of plans which are being laid in one or 
another country looking to long-term releases, 
Much depends on the ultimate convertibility of 
world currencies which in turn must be based on 
the restoration of Europe’s economy at a satisfac 
tory productive level and in which the other 
American republics have much more than an 
academic interest. 

I do not wish to give any impression that I am 
advocating any broad program of national self. 
sufficiency for the United States or any other coun- 
try. It is, however, clear that throughout Latin 
America great strides can be taken in sound 
industrialization, improvement of productive 
methods, and the expansion and intensification of 
agriculture. Attention can be given to the stream- 
lining of commerce, industry, and finance, which, 
in a shorter time than some may think, should pro- 
duce substantial relief from chronic dollar short- 
ages. Several countries have undertaken am- 
bitious and, I am happy to say, in certain instances 
successful development programs, Others are con- 
sidering the adoption of such plans. In most 
of the cases it has been sought to advance these 
programs with the aid of United States Govern- 
ment financing and lately with World Bank finane- 
ing. However, I have confidence that the opera- 
tions in the other American republics of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank will continue on the same sound 
basis as in the past and that the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom will be even greater. As time goes 
on, the World Bank should hit its stride and there 
should be substantial progress from this source. 

But what I am speaking of today is the need 
for creating in our respective countries propitious 
markets for foreign-capital investment of an 
equity nature. If venture capital is given en- 
couragement and the holders thereof have confi- 
dence that over a reasonable period of years they 
will be able to amortize their investments in an 
orderly and profitable manner, the need to depend 
on more cumbersome government financing should 
drop proportionately. It is important that im 
these plans for industrialization there be borne 
foremost in mind that the industries created should 
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be sound enough to stand on their own feet with- 
out the need to seek protection from excessive 
tariffs or quota systems. 

To you, what is of greatest: importance is that an 
investment you make in a foreign country can be 
repatriated when desired without loss due to wide 
swings in exchange rates. 

You probably have often urged in your own 
countries the return to conditions which will per- 
mit the use of the principal mechanism which in 
previous years permitted a country to spend for 
its development more than it was earning in terms 
of foreign exchange, namely, foreign investment. 
We of the United States recognize that the rapid 
development of our country was largely due to 
assistance which came to us from abroad both as 
added manpower and as foreign capital. Our own 
rate of savings would never have permitted the 
rapid construction of our transportation system, 
particularly railways, or such a rapid building up 
of our industrial potential. The extent of this 
foreign aid was brought home to many of us in 
1939 and 1940 when the British Treasury mar- 
shaled all British private investments in the United 
States and liquidated a good share of them to pro- 
vide dollar war finance. 

We received this aid because of our open-door 
policy towards the foreign investor. By and large 
he could invest in our country on the same terms as 
the citizen. He had the same protection in our 
courts, and there were no restrictions on his re- 
patriation of his investment in times of peace. 

I realize that some control over capital move- 
ments is necessary, and it is generally recognized 
that some control is needed over movements of 
what is generally called “hot money”, that is, 
speculative capital which used to jump from coun- 
try to country seeking a quick profit, or safety, or 
a more favorable tax situation but which did not 
throw in its lot with the fortunes of the host 
country. 

It is to be hoped that trade barriers everywhere 
can be lowered and that the principles enunciated 
at Geneva for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion can prevail universally to the benefit of trade, 
commerce, and industry everywhere. Once the 
Geneva deliberations have been concluded, a fur- 
ther conference is to be held in Habana, and I hope 
that each of you will in your respective countries 
engender for this important activity the support 
which it truly merits. By unfettering trade, you 
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stockbrokers and directors of stock exchanges can 
pave the way for similar easing of restrictions 
which hamper international stock and bond 
trading. 

One of the most widespread misconceptions of 
our day is the notion that the economy of the 
United States is such that we must export to liva 
and therefore we must beg the foreigner to take 
our goods or capital on any terms he wishes to 
offer. This presupposes that investment oppor- 
tunities in our country have vanished. That is 
sheer nonsense. Any of you who have lived in 
the United States recently can understand what a 
tremendous task we have ahead of us in providing 
our nationals with the housing they need and want. 
Moreover, the diet of few of my friends is what 
they would choose if prices were not kept high, 
partly by the tremendous demand for food items 
for export. The idea that the United States is a 
“mature economy” and that in the future we must 
find a use for our excess savings abroad is greatly 
exaggerated and arises, I presume, from the pessi- 
mism which engulfed the minds of many people 
during the depression years. 

The fact that we have many investment oppor- 
tunities at home does not mean, however, that we 
are not ready to share our savings with others if 
they offer fair conditions of investment. 

In many countries of the world there has de- 
veloped a type of exaggerated nationalism which 
Ideplore. The attitude is taken that foreign eco- 
nomic collaboration will be tolerated only on a 
minority basis. I wish to warn that such a course 
is very short-sighted. If new production con- 
sisted merely of money and machinery and labor, 
there might be some sense in such a policy. It 
would mean that economic advance might be 
achieved, albeit at a much slower rate. But the 
big factor in much production is “know-how”. 
This is an element which is not the property of 
governments or banks. It resides in the minds of 
men. And know-how must be cajoled or enticed 
or it will not flow across frontiers. Very of- 
ten the know-how is a deeply guarded secret of 
a particular group which is unwilling to risk hav- 
ing valuable knowledge become common knowl- 
edge. This is why in many types of production 
know-how is not for sale unless the sellers are 
given the right to supervise its use. Therefore, 
control of an operation often overshadows actual 


(Continued on page 649) 
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Voice of U.S.A. Reaches Far East Through New Transmitter in Manila 


SIX-HOUR DAILY PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


[Released to the press September 11] 

The peoples of the Far East received the Voice 
of the United States of America on a powerful new 
beam for the first time on September 11 as a re- 
cently completed relay transmitter located in 
Manila, Philippine Republic, began operations. 

By an agreement made between the Republic and 
the United States on September 4, the new 50- 
kilowatt transmitter broadcasts American short- 
wave programs to the countries of the Far Kast as 
relayed from the present Honolulu relay station. 

On a special inaugural program, statements 
were made by Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton; Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Ambassador of 
China; Prince Wan Waithayakon, Ambassador 
of Siam; and Narciso Ramos, Minister Counselor 
of the Philippine Republic. 

Preliminary reports from monitoring points in 
Asia indicate excellent reception of the new sta- 
tion, with no fading or interference. With the 
addition of the Manila relay station the beam to 
the Far East is, in effect, moved 6,000 miles closer 
since the only relay previously used was the Hono- 
lulu station. 

The Voice of America maintains a regular 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


[Released to the press September 11] 


On behalf of the people of the United States of 


America I greet you tonight through the facilities . 


of this new relay broadcasting station in Manila. 
We hope that the peoples of the Far East will re- 
gard this addition to the Voice of the United 
States of America as one more means of realizing 
the great goal of all peoples—the building of 
peace through mutual understanding and the 
building of understanding through free exchange 
of ideas and information. 

It is the aim of the Voice of the United States 
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broadcasting schedule in eight languages to the 
Pacific and Far East. Daily broadcasts are pro. 
duced in English, Chinese, Korean, Siamese, Anna- 
mese, French, and Malay. The new transmitter 
broadcasts on a six-hour daily program schedule 
The countries and areas which receive these broad. 
casts include Japan, Korea, China, Siam, French 
Indochina, and the Netherlands East Indies. 

The programs consist of factual presentations of 
‘the news and information about America and its 
way of life. la 

Plans for the relay transmitter were started dur fi 
ing the war as part of our Government’s overseasfxnt : 
information program. After the Philippines be 
came an independent republic, it was agreed by the 
Republic and the United States to continue the 
project. 





Government during the daylight hours, and will fit we 
serve as another relay on the standard broadcast fing 1 
band for evening broadcasts of the Voice of 

America. 


of America to bring to the peoples of the world }ij,, 
information of current happenings everywhere, 
as well as a true picture of America and of the 
various phases of the daily life of its people. 

We are a nation composed of peoples from all 
the world. Having achieved so much within our 
own land by blending cultures, we are fortified in | T 
our hope that the entire world can learn to live to- | ent 
gether in friendship and lasting peace. It is our {am 
fervent desire, by the medium of radio, to make jind 
ourselves understood by those whom we too wish | Eur 
to understand. M 
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With this new station, the Voice of the United 
tes of America will be heard more clearly in 
homes of the peoples of the Far East. We 
y hope that the number of receiving sets in the 

mes of Far Eastern peoples will be multiplied in 

e months and years ahead. Today not more 
n 8 or 4 percent of all the world’s radio receiv- 
are in the Far East, where such a large propor- 

ion of the earth’s population resides. In view of 


o the power of broadcasting to knit peoples to- 
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rock-bottom-cost receiving sets for the homes of 
the Far East. 

True to its tradition, our programs will en- 
deavor to carry the voice of friendship of the 
American people to you, bridging great distances 
and speaking to you in your own languages. To- 
day, as this new relay station goes into active 
operation, we express our appreciation to the 
Philippine Republic for its cooperation toward a 
successful realization of this project. 


PPOF ther—a power scarcely dreamed of a decade or I am now privileged to declare this transmitter 
nn o ago—there are few projects I could conceive inaugurated. I declare it dedicated to mutual 
aa f with greater potentialities for good than the understanding, to the mutual understanding of ail 
onl ss production and distribution of millions of | peoples everywhere. 
rench 
ns of STATEMENT BY THE PHILIPPINE MINISTER COUNSELOR TO THE U.S.' 
d its 

I am privileged to represent my country at the At this crucial moment when a two-world order 
dur-finuguration of these broadcasts designed to pre- looms before us, there is great need for getting 








nt a balanced picture of the United States of 
erica to the Far East. 

This is a most important task. In the effort to 
blish world peace based upon the dignity and 
freedom of the individual, an understanding of the 
free institutions and philosophy of life of the 
greatest and most powerful democracy on earth 
is necessary. By her record in the Philippines, 
America has amply shown that she isnot aiming 
it world domination. Her main interest is in hav- 
ing men and nations achieve happiness and pros- 
perity under governments of their own free choos- 
ing, governments that can operate without out- 
side interference. Yet quite often her motives are 
distorted, her aims misrepresented. It is more 
than ever essential that the truth with regard to 
the United States be made available to masses of 
people all over the world so that they may have 
i proper appreciation of her greatness and of the 


across to the peoples of the Orient a full and fair 
picture of American democracy. 

The Philippine Government, under the leader- 
ship of President Roxas, is pursuing a foreign 
policy based on the friendliest relations with our 
Oriental neighbors. Such a policy will have bet- 
ter chances of success if the common peoples of 
Asia had a proper understanding of those prin- 
ciples to which both the United States and the 
Philippines subscribe. 

The Philippines therefore forms an important 
link in the carrying out of this program, intended 
to disseminate the fullest and most accurate infor- 
mation regarding current events and current situ- 
ations in the United States. 

On behalf of my Government, may I express 
the hope that these broadcasts will be effective in 
promoting peace not only in the Orient but in the 


orld ideals for which she stands. rest of the world. 

ere, 

the 

all STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.? 
our 


lin | The United States has emerged from the re- 
to- | ‘ent global war a world power pre-eminent in the 
our |family of nations. Its interests have multiplied 
ake Jind its influence has grown in Asia as well as in 
‘ish | Europe. 

My country, China, and, I know, other coun- 
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tries in the Far East are all anxious to know not 
only what the Government and people of this 
great republic are doing and thinking about their 
own problems but also what the American reac- 


* Narciso Ramos. 
* Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo. 
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tion is toward the problems of their respective 
countries. The attitude and activities of the 
American Government and people in the divers 
fields of politics, economics, and cultural develop- 
ment are of great interest to the peoples of Asi- 
atic nations, because the United States is the home 
of modern democracy and the center of the demo- 
cratic process in full functioning, and because 
such knowledge provides them not only with a 
comparison or a contrast with their own activities 
in the same fields but also with a stimulus for re- 
doubled effort. 


For this reason, I welcome the inaugurationgry, ( 
the State Department radio relay station in hr 
Philippines, which will, I understand, strivefas A 
supply a wider range of information about : 
United States to the countries in the Far Eygth r 
This increased knowledge cannot but help to brigborat 
about a closer bond of acquaintance and und The 
standing so essential to the promotion of frieqe”” 

: , . d th 
ship and cooperation between nations. My bdo, 
wishes, therefore, go out to this new undertaki 
for its complete success. | 

Fith! 


STATEMENT BY THE SIAMESE AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.’ 


The people of Siam gladly join with the other 
peoples of Southeast Asia and the Far East in 
welcoming the inauguration of the new transmitter 
in Manila. 

Through this added facility, the Voice of 
America, which, during the war, brought such an 
inspiring message of hope and encouragement to 
the Siamese people in their plight, will now be 
heard even more clearly in its daily message of 
peace, freedom, and good-will. 

The United Nations is an association of peoples 
and not merely of states and governments, and 
its work of peace and international cooperation 
must, in order to succeed, be the work of the peoples 
of the world. International events and inter- 


The 


national questions must be brought home to ti” 
people of each country. Broadcasting does tij® 
and it does even more: it brings the peoples of (P* 
world closer together. “ 

The people of Siam, through their tradition#") 
love of freedom and peace and through their deq* 
and genuine friendship for the people of thp 1 
United States for over a century, will now listay th 
in more intently to the Voice of America and, j*™ 
behalf of the people of my country, I tender @ ach 
cordial good wishes for the success of the neglich 
transmitter, which will be instrumental in making® ™ 
still clearer and more distinct the American ma? b 
sage of peace and friendly cooperation sent to thy? ' 
people of Siam and of other countries in the I 
East. 


United States and Burma Exchange Ambassadors 


The Government of Burma and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America have agreed 
to exchange representatives with the rank of 
ambassador. 

The Government of Burma has selected Soe 
Nyun to be Burman Ambassador to the United 
States. He will depart for Washington next 
month. 

The Consulate General of the United States in 
Rangoon is being raised to the status of Em- 
bassy, and the present Consul General, E. L. 
Packer, will act as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 


*His Royal Highness Prince Wan Waithayakon. 
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Released to the press simultaneously 
Washington and Rangoon on September : 


until the appointment of an ambassador by 
United States Government. 


Text of statement issued on September 19 by t , 
American Chargé d’ Affaires at Rangoon, Earl 
Packer 


[Released to the press September I 


The establishment of diplomatic relations & 
the exchange of diplomatic representatives 
tween the United States and Burma is a milestol 
in the development of relations between the t# 
countries, signifying American recognition 0 
Burma’s changing political status. 


Department of State Bullelis} 


ration#rhe Government of the United States is deeply 
M in forested in developments in Burma and west- 
strivefast Asia and looks forward to Burma’s early 
bout fhergence into full and independent statehood, 
‘ar Bygth resulting possibilities for international col- 
to brgporation in a peaceful world. 

EThe United States Government is hopeful that 
ral and economic relations between Burma 


1 
A “fd the United States may develop to the mutual 
: 










“pnefit of both countries. 


KI} 


cedure for Filing War Claims 
Jith North Borneo 


[Released to the press September 16] 
The Department of State has been informed that 


» to qpims for war damage to American property in 
oes {orth Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei may be regis- 
13 of pred with the Borneo War Damage Claims Com- 


ission. Claims should be submitted to the Sec- 
ditiongtary of the Commission, Jesselton, North Bor- 
deo, before November 30, 1947. 
of #j The registration of claims has been undertaken 
» listy the Borneo Commission to enable the Govern- 
and, pents of North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei to 
der och decisions as to the extent of compensation 
he negiich may be granted for such war damage, but 
he registration and assessment of claims should 


.n met be construed as a commitment that compensa- 
; to thpon will be paid. 
he F 





shetary Exchange—Continued from page 645 


wnership in many cases. When a foreign group 

lys such know-how they often buy not only 

ymething now in existence, but also the results of 

ously TY EXpensive research which will continue to be 
ied on for years to come. 

by ti In closing, I wish to reiterate that we are living 

1a transition period and one which will continue 

ntil production is restored in vast areas outside 

by ti, Hemisphere. To get the economy of the world 

k on an even keel will require great effort and 

ven sacrifices by all of us. But the end justifies 

iber Ml it will cost, for prosperity and stability cannot 

$ aie achieved in any other way. The contribution 

$s Devhich our countries can make is to couple liberal 

stom nd constructive trade and investment policies in 

6 Wir relations with other countries with great ef- 

m “rts to establish and maintain stability and pros- 
‘Jerity in our own countries. 
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Additional $10,000,000 Made Available 
to Bank of Greece 


[Released to the press September 16] 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 16 that the sum of $10,000,000 had been 
placed at the disposal of the Bank of Greece 
to finance urgently needed imports, pursuant to 
the request of Dwight P. Griswold, Chief of the 
American Mission for Aid to Greece. This sum 
is in addition to $5,000,000 made available on 
August 6, as previously announced by the De- 
partment, and is made on the same terms, which 
require specific approval of the American Mis- 
sion in each instance of expenditure. 

Officials of the Department also stated that 
these allocations from the total aid program of 
$300,000,000 were made in view of emergency 
conditions in Greece and that a comprehensive 
import program to cover Greek civilian require- 
ments had not yet been finally prepared. How- 
ever, in response to many inquiries from the 
American export trade, it was stated that pro- 
cedures involved in the use of these funds re- 
quired Greek importers to obtain import licenses 
from the Greek Government. Following issu- 
ance of such licenses in Athens, Greek importers 
can make arrangements through the Bank of 
Greece to pay American exporters through the 
exporters’ normal commercial banking channels. 
It is not contemplated that such transactions will 
involve clearance through the United States Gov- 
ernment in Washington, except to the extent that 
usual export-control regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce apply. Firms desirous of do- 
ing business with Greece are, therefore, advised 
to make contacts with buyers abroad rather than 
to. direct inquiries to the Coordinator of the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program in Washington. 


Yugoslavia Releases Detained Allied Personnel 


[Released to the press September 19] 


The American Ambassador at Belgrade, Cav- 
endish W. Cannon, has informed the Department 
of State that all of the Allied military personnel 
who were being detained by the Yugoslav author- 
ities have now been released. Their return has 
been confirmed by General Airey, the Allied Com- 
mander at Trieste. For background information 
on this situation, see Buttetin of September 21, 
1947, page 591. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following article of interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN appeared in the August 23, 1947, issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the 
Department of Commerce, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 15 cents each: 


“The U.S. Foreign Service and American 
Business”, by Christian M. Ravndal, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, Department of State, 
and Eugene M. Braderman, Assistant to the Associ- 
ate Director, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 








Agricultural Cooperation With the American Re- 
publics—Continued from page 617 

tion of such crops and will be able to exchange 
them for goods, such as trucks, fencing, light 
plants, and the additional vast array of products 
which they need from the United States. 

As a result of a combination of factors, the 
United States has developed a body of agricultural 
science, technology, and experience of tremendous 
potential value for others. In the face of the 
agricultural needs of other countries, especially 
the agricultural shortages in the war-devastated 
countries, here is an exportable commodity pos- 
sessed by us in ample supply, capable of transfer 
at relatively low cost to us and to the recipients of 
the commodity. In the transfer, it is not lost to 
us; it is not consumed by use; nor does it deterio- 
rate. Rather, it is capable of increasing applica- 
tion. Each applied fact and technique becomes a 
building stone with which others may develop 
scientifically sound practices and technologies ap- 
propriate to their needs. 

The United States and the other republics of 
this Hemisphere are cooperatively utilizing their 
combined technical experience in agriculture to 
advance their common interests. This experience 
is increasing with use. Technical collaboration 
thus provides a frictionless tool in developing re- 
lations between nations and its results are of in- 
ternational significance because they are applicable 
in many countries. 
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Appointment of 


[Released to the press September 

The Department of State announced on September 1§, 
appointment of Robert W. Tyson, formerly of the Dep 
ment of Agriculture, to the Fisheries and Wildlife 
International Resources Division. Mr. Tyson is being adj 
to the staff of the Fisheries Branch primarily to carry 
the instructions of the Congress in its appropriation 
$25,000 to initiate an international fishery-conservation 
gram for the northwest Atlantic Ocean. 


{Released to the press August 

George H. Butler, Ambassador to the Dominican 

public, is returning to the Department of State for 

porary detail as a member of the Policy Planning 

After serving on the Planning Staff for several 
he will return to his post at Ciudad Trujillo. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Natal, Brazil, was “7 
24 


closed August 31, 1947. 





Geneva Charter—Continued from page 606 





ber 3, 1923), the international convention for 
abolition of import and export prohibitions an 
restrictions (Geneva, November 8, 1927), vario 
studies and memoranda prepared in the interw 
years under the auspices of the League of N 
tions, article VII of the mutual-aid agreemen' 
between the United States and other countri 
(1942 to date), and the numerous reciprocal 
trade agreements concluded by the United Stai 
since 1934. Nothing of the past has been over 
looked in an effort to preserve what is useful and 
workable. 

The general commercial provisions are not, of 
course, satisfactory to all countries in all of their 
details. But taken as a whole they are of great 

advantage to every country. If adopted, they 
will constitute an unprecedented step forward in 
the freeing and simplifying of world commerce. 
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ber igqi The following list of legislation passed by the 
le fightieth Congress, first session, consists of major 
_ i legislative actions touching upon the foreign rela- 
ing : : Z 
cart tions of the United States: 
riati 
2 sal law Title 

8 An Act To Authorize the Secretary of Agri- 

culture To Cooperate With the Government of 

agi Mexico in the Control and Eradication of 
. Foot-and-Mouth Disease and Rinderpest. 
call 14 An Act To Authorize the Payment of $425.88 by 
| 7 the United States to the Government of 
ng Switzerland. 


22 Joint Resolution Making an Appropriation for 
Expenses Incident to the Control and Eradica- 
tion of Foot-and-Mouth Disease and 
Rinderpest. 

23 Joint Resolution Amending the Settlement of 
Mexican Claims Act of 1942 To Provide for 
the Consideration of Any Claim Decided by 
the General Claims Commission in Which the 

" United States Filed a Petition for Rehearing. 

24 Joint Resolution To Strengthen the Common 
Defense by Maintaining an Adequate Domestic 
Rubber-Producing Industry. 

29 An Act To Extend Certain Powers of the Presi- 
dent Under Title III of the Second War 
Powers Act. [Until June 30, 1947.] 





‘or 30 Joint Resolution To Extend the Powers and 
Authorities Under Certain Statutes With 

al Respect to the Distribution and Pricing of 

ario Sugar, and for Other Purposes. 

erway 42 An Act To Suspend Certain Import Taxes on 

tN Copper. 

: 48 Joint Resolution To Permit United States Com- 

men mon Communications Carriers To Accord Free 

ntri Communication Privileges to Official Partici- 
aia pants in the World Telecommunications Con- 

™ ferences To Be Held in the United States in 

Sta 1947. 

over-| 50 Joint Resolution To Correct an Error in the 

) cal Act Approved August 10, 1946 (Public Law 


720, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session), 
Relating to the Composition of the Naval 
ot, of Reserve. 


their 58 Act To Amend the Act of July 20, 1942 (56 Stat. 
662), Relating to the Acceptance of Decora- 
great tions, Orders, Medals, and Emblems by 
they Officers and Enlisted Men of the Armed 
dt Forces of the United States Tendered Them 
by Governments of Cobelligerent Nations or 
erce. Other American Republics. 
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Law 
75 


76 


84 


89 


91 


92 


104 


126 


127 


145 


146 


149 


162 


164 


A Review of the Work of the Eightieth Congress, First Session 


Title 

An Act To Provide for Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. 

An Act Making Appropriations To Supply 
Deficiencies in Certain Appropriations for the 

' Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947, and for 
Other Purposes. 

Joint Resolution Providing for Relief Assistance 
to the People of Countries Devastated by War. 

An Act To Provide for the Reincorporation of 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, and for 
Other Purposes. 

Joint Resolution Authorizing the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs To Continue and Estab- 
lish Offices in the Territory of the Republic of 
the Philippines. 

An Act To Amend Sections 3533 and 3536 of the 
Revised Statutes With Respect to Deviations 
in Standard of Ingots and Weight of Silver 
Coins. 

An Act To Regulate the Marketing of Economic 
Poisons and Devices, and for Other Purposes. 

Joint Resolution To Strengthen the Common 
Defense and To Meet Industrial Needs for Tin 
by Providing for the Maintenance of a Domes- 
tic Tin-Smelting Industry. 

An Act To Extend the Period of Validity of the 
Act To Facilitate the Admission Into the United 
States of the Alien Fiancees or Fiances of 
Members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

An Act To Continue Temporary Authority of 
the Maritime Commission Until March 1, 1948. 

Joint Resolution To Continue for a Temporary 
Period of Fifteen Days Certain Controls Now 
Exercised by the President Under the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942, and Under the Export 
Control Act. [To July 15, 1947.] 

Joint Resolution Providing for Membership and 
Participation by the United States in the 
International Refugee Organization and Au- 
thorizing an Appropriation Therefor. 

An Act To Amend the Act Entitled ‘An Act To 
Provide for the Management and Operation of 
Naval Plantations, Outside the Continental 
United States”, Approved June 28, 1944. 

An Act for the Establishment of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

Joint Resolution To Enable the President To 
Utilize the Appropriations for United States 
Participation in the Work of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for Meeting Administrative Expenses of United 
States Government Agencies in Connection 
With United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration Liquidation. 
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Title 
An Act To Extend Certain Powers of the Presi- 
dent Under Title III of the Second War Powers 
Act and the Export Control Act, and for Other 
Purposes. 

An Act To Provide for the Performance of the 
Duties of the Office of President in Case of the 
Removal, Resignation, Death, or Inability 
Both of the President and Vice President. 

Joint Resolution Authorizing the President To 
Approve the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

An Act To Amend the Act Approved December 
28, 1945 (Public Law 271, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress), Entitled “An Act To Expedite the 
Admission to the United States of Alien 
Spouses and Alien Minor Children of Citizen 
Members of the United States Armed Forces”. 

An Act Authorizing the Transfer to the United 
States Section, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, by the War Assets Admin- 
istration of a Portion of Fort McIntosh at 
Laredo, Texas, and Certain Personal Property 
in Connection Therewith, Without Exchange of 
Funds or Reimbursement. 

Joint Resolution To Terminate Certain Emer- 
gency and War Powers. ° 

An Act To Amend Public Law 301, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, Approved February 18, 1946, so as 
To Extend the Benefits of the Missing Persons 
Act, Approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), 
as Amended, to Certain Members of the Or- 
ganized Military Forces of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

An Act To Provide for the Protection, Preserva- 
tion and Extension of the Sockeye Salmon 
Fishery of the Fraser River System, and for 
Other Purposes. 

An Act Making Supplemental Appropriations 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1948, and 
for Other Purposes. 

An Act To Amend Section 12 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917. [Giving immigration officers lists 
of aliens arriving ia and departing from U. §.] 

An Act To Permit Vessels of Canadian Registry 
To Transport Certain Merchandise Between 
Hyder, Alaska, and Points in the Continental 
United States. 

An Act To Codify and Enact Into Positive Law 
Title 17 of the United States Code, Entitled 
“Copyrights”. 

An Act To Codify and Enact Into Positive Law, 
Title 9 of the United States Code, Entitled 
“Arbitration”. 

An Act To Provide for the Establishment of 
a Temporary Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board. 

An Act To Amend the Plant Quarantine Act 
Approved August 20, 1912, as Amended, by 
Adding a New Proviso to Section 1, 

An Act To Provide That the Canadian-Built 
Dredge Ajax and Certain Other Dredging 
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Title 
Equipment Owned by a United States Corpo 
ration Be Documented Under the Laws of th 
United States. 

An Act To Amend Section 1 of the Act of July 
20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), as Amended, Relating 
to the Acceptance of Decorations, Order, 
Medals, and Emblems by Officers and Enlisted 
Men of the Armed Forces of the United State 
Tendered Them by Governments of Cobellig. 
erent Nations, Neutral Nations, or Othe 
American Republics. 

Joint Resolution To Amend Paragraph 1772 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. [Tax-free importation 
of 15-inch newsprint.] 

An Act To Extend the Times for Commencing 
and Completing the Construction of a Tol 
Bridge Across the Rio Grande, at or Near Rio 
Grande City, Texas. 

An Act To Authorize the Treasury Department 
and the United States Government Printing 
Office To Furnish, or To Procure and Furnish, 
Administrative Materials, Supplies, and Equip 
ment to Public International Organizations on 
a Reimbursable Basis. 

Joint Resolution Authorizing the President To 
Bring Into Effect an Agreement Between the 
United States and the United Nations for the 
Purpose of Establishing the Permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations in the United 
States and Authorizing the Taking of Measures 
Necessary To Facilitate Compliance With the 
Provisions of Such Agreement, and for Other 
Purposes. 

An Act To Provide Support for Wool, and for 
Other Purposes. 

An Act To Amend the Act Eatitled “‘An Act To 
Provide for the Evacuation and Return of the 
Remains of Certain Persons Who Died and Are 
Buried Outside the Continental Limits of the 
United States”, Approved May 16, 1946, in 
Order To Provide for the Shipment of the 
Remains of World War II Dead to the Home- 
land of the Deceased or of Next of Kin, To 
Provide for the Disposition of Group and Mass 
Burials, To Provide for the Burial of Unknown 
American World War II Dead in United States 
Military Cemeteries To Be Established Over- 
seas, To Authorize the Secretary of War To 
Acquire Land Overseas and To Establish United 
States Military Cemeteries Thereon, and for 
Other Purposes. 

An Act To Provide for tie Reincorporation of 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, and 
for Other Purposes. 

Joint Resolution To Provide for Returns of 
Italian Property in the United States, and for 
Other Purposes. 

An Act To Change the Order of Priority for 
Payment Out of the German Special Deposit 
Account, and for Other Purposes. 

An Act To Carry Into Effect Certain Parts 
Relating to Patents of the Treaties of Peace 
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With Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 
Ratified by the Senate on June 5, 1947, and 
for Other Purposes. 

364 An Act To Terminate Certain Tax Provisions 
Before the End of World War II. 

988 An Act To Regulate Commerce Among the 
Several States, With the Territories and Pos- 
sessions of the United States, and With 
Foreign Countries; To Protect the Welfare of 
Consumers of Sugars and of Those Engaged in 
the Domestic Sugar-Producing Industry; To 
Promote the Export Trade of the United 
States; and for Other Purposes. 


The following list is of legislation pending at 
the close of the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and consists only of legislation which has 
been sponsored by the Department of State or in 
which the Department has a special interest: 

1. Entry of Displaced Persons 

2, World Health Organization 

% International Broadcasting Foundation 

4, Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the United 


Nations 
5. Detail of Naval and Military Missions to Foreign 


Governments 
Inter-American Military Cooperation Act 








7. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 

8 United States Membership in the Caribbean Commis- 
sion 

9. United States Membership in the South Pacific Com- 
mission 

10. Munitions Control Act 

11. Admission of Canadian Nationals to West Point and 

Annapolis 

12. International Labor Organization: Four Recommenda- 

tions Formulated at Seattle, 1946. 

18. Assistance to Destitute Americans Abroad 

14. Establishment of Interim Office of German Affairs 

15. United States Participation in the Inter-American 

Commission of Women 

16. Amendment of Joint Resolution Providing for U.S. 

Membership in the Inter-American Institute for Pro- 

tection of Childhood (increase in quota) 

17. War Claims Commission (Amendment to Trading With 

the Enemy Act) 

18. Use of Official United Nations Seal, Emblem and Name 

19. Compensation for War Damage Done to Property in 

Neutral Countries 

20. Refund of Taxes Deducted From Wages of Mexican 

Railway Workers Employed in the United States 

21. Relief of Certain Officers and Employees of the For- 

eign Service 

22. Protection of the National Security [by permitting 

summary termination of employment of civilian officers 

and employees of the Departments of State, War and 

Navy, and of the Atomic Energy Commission] 

23. Participation in the Interparliamentary Union 

(Amendment of Act of June 28, 1935) 

24. Philippine Veterans’ Benefits 
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The oe treaties were approved by the 
Senate during the Eightieth Congress, First Ses- 
s10n : 


Senate Bxec. 
Print 
(80th Congress, 


1st Session) Title 

B Protocol To Extend the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement, dated at Washington 
October 1, 1946 

D Protocol Concerning the International Of- 
fice of Public Health, signed at New York 
July 22, 1946 

BE Protocol, dated at London August 30, 1946, 


Prolonging the International Agreement 
Regarding the Regulation of Production 
and Marketing of Sugar 
Treaties of Peace With Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, dated at Paris 
February 10, 1947 
K Protocol for the Regulation of Whaling— 
1946, dated at Washington December 2, 
1946 
L International Convention for the Regula- 
tion of Whaling, dated at Washington De- 
cember 2, 1946 
N Protocol Amending the Agreements, Con- 
ventions, and Protocols on Narcotic 
Drugs, opened for signature at Lake Suc- 
cess December 11, 1946 
P Supplementary Protocol Relating to Whal- 
ing dated at London March 3, 1947 


The following treaties are still under considera- 
tion by the Senate: 


1. Canada—Protocol, signed at Ottawa October 3, 1945, 
To Be Annexed to, and To Form a Part of, the Extradi- 
tion Treaty of April 29, 1942 (Executive I, 79th Cong., 
1st sess.) 

2. Canada—Exchange of Notes, at Washington May 3, 
1944, Providing for an Additional Diversion of the 
Water of the Niagara River above the Falls (Bxecu- 
tive B, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 

3. Canada—Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, signed at 
Washington April 29, 1942 (Executive C, 79th Cong., 
2d sess. ) 

4. China—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion, signed at Nanking November 4, 1946 (Executive 
J, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

5. France—Convention for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation, signed at Paris October 18, 1946 (Executive 
A, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

6. Norway—Claims Convention (Norway—Hannevig; 
United States-Jones), signed at Washington March 
28, 1940 (Executive G, 79th Cong., 1st sess.) 

7. Philippines—Treaty of Conciliation, signed at Manila 
November 16, 1946 (Executive ©, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

8. Philippines—Consular Convention, signed at Manila 
March 14, 1947 (Executive Q, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

9. Union of South Africa—Convention for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation (Hstates), signed at Capetown 
April 10, 1947 (Executive FF, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 
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10. Union of South Africa—Convention for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation (Income), signed at Pretoria De- 
cember 18, 1946 (Executive O, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

11. United Kingdom—Agreement on Petroleum, signed at 
London September 24, 1945 (Bxecutive H, 79th Cong., 
1st sess.) 

12. Nine Conventions Formulated at the Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime) Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference at Seattle, Washington June 6-29, 1946 (Execu- 
tives R to Z, inclusive, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

13. Final Articles Revision Convention (International 
Labor Organization), adopted at Montreal October 9, 
1946 (Executive ED, 80th Cong., ist sess.) 

14. Protocol Relating to an Amendment to the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation, dated at Montreal May 
27, 1947 (Executive GG, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) 

15. Inter-American Convention on the Rights of the Author 
in Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Works, signed at 
Washington June 22, 1946 (Executive HH, 80th Cong., 
1st sess.) 


Readers who are interested in obtaining an anal- 
ysis of all legislation, passed and pending, may se- 
cure the Congressional Record for August 15, 
1947, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents a copy. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


During the quarter beginning July 1, 1947, the 
following publications have been released by the 
Department :* 


2717. Inter-American Automotive Traffic: Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and Other Ameri- 
can Republics—Opened for signature at Washington 
December 15, 1943; ratification advised by the Senate 
of the United States of America July 25, 1946; ratified 
by the President of the United States of America 
August 8, 1946; ratification of the United States of 
America deposited with the Pan American Union at 
Washington October 29, 1946; proclaimed by the 
President of the United States of America November 
1, 1946; effective as to the United States of America 
October 29, 1946. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1567. 53 pp. 15¢. 

2738. World Health Organization, Establishment of an 
Interim Commission: Arrangement Between the 
United States of America and Other Governments— 
Signed at New York July 22, 1946; effective July 22, 
1946. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1561. 52 pp. 15¢. 


* Serial numbers which do not appear in this list have 
appeared previously or will appear in subsequent lists. 
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2749. Atlas, Administrative Subdivisions of Japan: Ap 
pendix to Gazetteer, Administrative Subdivisions gf 
Japan (publication 2749, Far Eastern Series 19), 
Far Hastern Series 19. 47 maps. Not available for 
public purchase. 

2750. Problems of United States Foreign Economic Policy, 
By Willard L. Thorp. Commercial Policy Series 14, 
27 pp. 10¢. 

2766. Reparation, Non-Repatriable Victims of German 
Action: Agreement Between the United States of 
America and Other Governments—Signed at Paris 
June 14, 1946; effective June 14, 1946. Treaties ang 
Other International Acts Series 1594. 13 pp. 5¢. 

2767. Relief From Double Taxation on Shipping Profits; 
Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Finland—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Washington June 6, 1946 and January 7, 1947; 
effective from November 19, 1943. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1596. 3 pp. 5¢. 

2783. Occupation of Germany: Policy and Progress, 
1945-46. European Series 23. 241 pp. 75¢. 

2792. Reciprocal Customs Privileges for Foreign Service 
Personnel: Agreement Between the United States of 
America and Poland—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Warsaw October 5 and 30, 1945; effective 
October 30, 1945. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1544. 4 pp. 5¢. 

2798. Rural Education, Cooperative Program in Brazil: 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Brazil—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Rio 
de Janeiro January 21 and February 15, 1946; effective 
January 1, 1946. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1549. 20 pp. 10¢. 

2803. Health and Sanitation Program: Agreement Be 
tween the United States of America and Peru—Etf- 
fected by exchange of notes signed at Lima March 2 
and April 3, 1944; effective July 1, 1944. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1578. 11 pp. 5¢. 

2804. International Refugee Organization, Preparatory 
Commission: Agreement Between the United States 
of America and Other Powers—Opened for signature 
at New York December 15, 1946; signed for the United 
States of America December 16, 1946; effective De- 
cember 31, 1946. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1583. 39 pp. 15¢. 

2805. Public Roads Program in the Philippines: Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines—Signed at Manila Feb- 
ruary 14, 1947; effective February 14, 1947. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1584. 5 pp. 5¢. 

2807. Education, Cooperative Program in El Salvador: 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
El Salvador—Signed at San Salvador June 9, 1945; 
effective July 25, 1945. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1595. 11 pp. 5¢. 

2808. International Court of Justice, Recognition by the 
United States of America of Compulsory Jurisdiction— 
Declaration by the President of the United States of 
America August 14, 1946; deposited with the Secre 
tary General of the United Nations August 26, 1946. 
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Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1598. 
4pp. 5¢. 

9909. Haitian Finances: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Haiti, Amending the Agree- 
ment of September 13, 1941—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Port-au-Prince September 30, 1946; 
effective October 1, 1946. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1599. 6 pp. 5¢. 

9812. The United States and Non-Self-Governing Territo- 
ries. United States-United Nations Information 
Series 18. 106 pp., 2 charts. 30¢. 

9815. Sisal, Supplies from Portuguese Colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Portugal—Effected by an ex- 
change of notes signed at Lisbon May 17, 1946; effec- 
tive June 1, 1946. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1590. 9 pp. 5¢. 

9816. International Civil Aviation: Convention Between 
the United States of America and Other Govern- 
ments—Formulated at Chicago December 7, 1944; 
signed on the part of the United States of America 
December 7, 1944; ratification advised by the Senate 
of the United States, July 25, 1946; ratified by the 
President of the United States August 6, 1946; ratifi- 
cation of the United States of America deposited at 
Washington August 9, 1946; proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States March 17, 1947; effective 
April 4, 1947. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1591. 39 pp. 15¢. 

2817. Participation of the United States Government in 
International Conferences, July 1, 1945-June 30, 
1946. Conference Series 95. xii, 292 pp. 75¢. 

2821. First Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, 
Paris, November 19-December 10, 1946. Report of 
the United States Delegation. Conference Series 97. 
157 pp. 35¢. 

2831. Surplus Property, Disposal Operations: Agreement 

Between the United States of America and Canada— 

Effected by exchange of notes signed at Ottawa Janu- 

ary 9, 1947; effective January 9, 1947. Treaties and 

Other International Acts Series 1603. 2 pp. 5¢. 

2832. Passport Visa Fees: Agreement Between the United 

States of America and France—Effected by exchange 

of notes signed at Washington November 20 and De- 

cember 10, 1946; effective January 1, 1947. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1608. 3 pp. 5¢. 
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2833. Copyright, Extension of Time for Fulfilling Condi- 
tions and Formalities: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and France—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Washington March 27, 1947; effec- 
tive March 27, 1947. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1610. 8 pp. 5¢. 

2835. Mutual Aid Settlement: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Union of South 
Africa—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Wash- 
ington March 21, 1947; effective March 21, 1947. 
Treaties and Other Internationa] Acts Series 1598. 
8pp. 5¢. 

2836. The Constitution of Japan, Effective May 3, 1947. 
Far Eastern Series 22. 13 pp. 10¢. 
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2838. Reciprocal Trade: Agreement and Supplemental Ex- 


changes of Notes Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Paraguay—Signed at Asuncién September 12, 
1946; published in Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of 
Paraguay February 26, 1947; proclaimed by the 
President of the United States of America March 10, 
1947 ; effective April 9, 1947. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1601. 46 pp. 


2839. Customs Privileges, Prevention of Abuses at Cer- 


tain Leased Naval and Air Bases: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Washington January 
18 and February 21, 1946; effective February 21, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1592. 3 


pp. 5¢. 


2840. Claims, Damages Resulting From Acts of Armed 


Forces Personnel: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at London February 29 
and March 28, 1944 ; effective March 28,1944. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1602. 13 pp. 5¢. 


2842. The Requirements of Reconstruction. Address by 


Under Secretary of State Acheson, May 8, 1947. Com- 
mercial Policy Series 102. 10 pp. 5¢. 

2844. Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Siam—Signed at 
Bangkok February 26, 1947; effective February 26, 
1947, Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1607. 6pp. 5¢4. 

2845. Fishery Program in the Philippines: Agreement 
Between the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines—Signed at Manila March 
14, 1947; effective March 14, 1947. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1611. 7 pp. 5¢. 

2848. Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Ireland Amending the 
Agreement of February 3, 1945—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Washington June 2 and 3, 
1947 ; effective June 3, 1947. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1620, 2 pp. 5¢. 

2849. Copyright, Extension of Time for Fulfilling Condi- 
tions and Formalities: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and New Zealand—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Washington April 24, 
1947; effective April 24, 1947. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1613. 8 pp. 5¢. 

2850. Two Aspects of Trusteeship: United States Trustee- 
ship for the Territory of the Pacific Islands; and the 
First Session of the Trusteeship Council. United 
States—United Nations Information Series 21. 18 pp. 
10¢. 

2854. Twenty-Eighth (Maritime) Session, International 
Labor Conference, Seattle, Washington, June 6 to June 
29, 1946. Report of the United States Government 
Delegate. Conference Series 101. 62 pp. 20¢. 

2856. Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar: 
Protocol Between the United States of America and 
Other Governments Prolonging the International 
Agreement of May 6, 1987—Signed at London August 
80, 1946; Ratification advised by the Senate of the 











PUBLICATIONS 


United States of America April 24, 1947; ratified by 
the President of the United States of America May 7, 
1947; ratification of the United States of America 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land on May 20, 1947; proclaimed by the President 
of the United States of America May 27, 1947; effective 
September 1, 1946. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1614. 5 pp. 5¢. 

2857. European Coal Organization: Protocol Between the 
United States of America and Other Governments, 
Prolonging the Agreement of January 4, 1946—Con- 
cluded at London December 12, 1946; open for signa- 
ture until December 31, 1946; signed on behalf of the 
United States of America December 30, 1946; effective 
January 1, 1947. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1615. 5 pp. 5¢. 

2858. Friendship and Commerce: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom of Nepal— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Kathmandu 
April 25, 1947; entered into force April 25, 1947. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1585. 
Tpp. 5¢. 

2864. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVI, no. 417, 
June 29,1947. 72 pp. 15¢. 

2865. American International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood. Meeting of the Council, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, April 25, 1947. Inter-American Series 33. 
6 pp. 5¢. 

2869. Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Canada Amending the 
Agreement of February 17, 1945—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Ottawa April 10 and 12, 
1947; effective April 12, 1947. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1619. 3 pp. 5¢. 

2870. American-Philippine Financial Commission: Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Manila September 13 and 17, 1946; 
effective September 17, 1946. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1612. 3 pp. 5¢. 

2871. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVII, no. 
418, July 6,1947. 52pp. 15¢. 

2872. Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Disposal, 
July 1947. Submitted by the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State. 35 
pp. 15¢. 

2873. Air Transport Services: Transportation of Icelandic 
Passengers and Mail; Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Iceland—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Reykjavik January 27 and April 
11, 1945; entered into force April 11, 1945. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1621. 2 pp. 5¢. 

2874. Publications of the Department of State, January 
1, 1945-July 1, 1947. 42 pp. Free. 

2875. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVII, no. 
419, July 13, 1947. 56 pp. 15¢. 

2876. Diplomatic List, July 1947. 183 pp. Subscription, 
$2 a year; single copy, 20¢. 

2877. One Year of the Philippine Republic. Article by 
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Edward W. Mill. Far Bastern Series 23. 12 
10¢. 

2878. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVII, no, 
420, July 20, 1947. 44pp. 15¢. 

2879. Recent Publications of the Department of State, 
August 1947. 4 pp. Free. 

2880. Eleventh Report to Congress on Operations of 
UNRRA, under the Act of March 28, 1944, as of March 
81, 1947. 39 pp. 15¢. 

2882. European Initiative Essential to Economic Reeoy. 
ery. Remarks by the Secretary of State. Buropean 
Series 25. 5 pp. 5¢. 

2883. National Commission News, vol. 1, no. 2, August 15, 
1947. 10 pp. Not available for public purchase. 
2884. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVII, no, 

421, July 27, 1947. 52pp. 15¢. 

2885. The United Nations for Peace and World Progress, 
(Chart.) United States—-United Nations Information 
Series 22. 5¢. 

2888. Activities of the Far Eastern Commission. Report 
by the Secretary General. Far Eastern Series %4 
109 pp. 30¢. 

2889. Cartels and Combines in the Occupied Areas: Amer- 
ican Policy Concerning German Monopolies and Dis 
solution of Japan’s Feudal Combines. Commercial 
Policy Series 103. 13 pp. 10¢. 

2890. Aid to Greece: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Greece—Signed at Athens June 
20, 1947; entered into force June 20, 1947; and notes 
signed at Athens May 26, June 15 and 18, 197, 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1625. 
86 pp. 10¢. 

2891. Foreign Service List, July 1, 1947. v, 169 pp. 25¢; 
subscription, $1.00 a year; $1.25 foreign. 

2892. The Department of State Bulletin Supplement, vol. 
XVII, no. 422A, August 3, 1947. Arming the United 
Nations. 37 pp. 25¢. 

2893. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVII, no. 
422, August 3, 1947. 32 pp. 15¢. 

2894. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XVII, no, 
423, August 10, 1947. 32 pp. 15¢. 

2895. Diplomatic List, August 1947. 182 pp. Subscrip 
tion, $2 a year; single copy, 20¢. 
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